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Prefatory Note 
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To the officials at the London Museum, the Victoria and Albert Museum, the 
City Museum, Sheffield, and the New York Historical Society, my thanks are due for 
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To the Staff of the Cambridge University Library, I would especially offer my 
sincere thanks for their continual help so freely and unstintingly given. 

M. Andre Simon, whose authority in all matters concerning wine needs no 
word from me or anyone else, has most kindly read through the proofs and made 
many valuable corrections and additions. 

Finally, I must thank Miss Winifred Rawlinson for voluntarily undertaking the 
difficult task of typing my MS. 

Cambridge, April, 1947 
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Foreword 



Familiarity kills romance, which is by no means the same as breeding con- 
tempt. In France and Italy, in Spain and Portugal, in Rumania and Austria, and, 
as a matter of fact, in all European wine-growing countries, wine is — or was— 
very cheap and the common drink of rich and poor alike : it was part and parcel 
of one's daily meals ; everybody drank wine as a matter of course: very young wine, 
and very much watered down in the nursery or at school ; less immature and less 
watered down at the paternal dinner table ; not watered down at all when wine had 
acquired some bottle age and when the drinker thereof had reached the age of dis- 
cretion. One really grew on and with bread and wine, so much so that one took both 
for granted and made no fuss about them, until the advent of the cataclysm of the last 
world war, when both bread and wine became scarce and became 'news'. 

In England, however, wine ceased to be 'familiar' a great many years ago. Even 
in the far-off days when the Religious Orders planted and tended vineyards in many 
parts of England and even as far north as Scotland, wine was the privilege of the 
favoured few. To bring wine from the sunnier lands of the South to the British Isles 
was a hazardous and costly adventure in the good old days : a shipload of wine was a 
coveted 'prize', not to mention the perils of the sea and the noted thirst of ancient 
mariners. And when, eventually, a wine-laden ship safely reached port, it was im- 
mediately pounced upon by royal butlers, gaugers, and Customs officials as well as 
municipal bailiffs or officers, each of them demanding dues and duties in cash or kind. 

Wine was not sufficiently cheap or plentiful ever to become the common drink 
of the common people in England, a fact which is probably largely responsible for 
the prestige which the very name of wine has always enjoyed among all classes of the 
population. Poets sing of the 'wine of life' and brewers of 'barley wine', whilst even 
quite humble folks feel that they cannot do justice to a really festive occasion, be it 
a wedding or funeral, christening or coming of age, unless a bottle of wine graces the 
board. 

The comparatively high cost of wine in England placed its enjoyment outside the 
reach of all but the wealthier members of the community, or at any rate the well-to- 
do, many of whom drank wine not merely with gusto but with a knowledge and an 
appreciation of its various merits unmatched in any of the wine-producing lands. 
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This is somewhat of a paradox and yet it is fairly obvious when one realizes that the 
risks of transport by land and sea and its high cost, as well as the heavy burden of 
taxation on reaching England, are the same for the worst and the best wines, so that 
it has always been much more sensible — as well as profitable — for the English im- 
porter to choose the best for sale to his clients. They, in their turn, although they 
might have their personal likes and dislikes, had none of the regional or purely local 
prejudices which greatly handicap the wine connoisseurs of wine-producing lands. 
The Bordeaux men, for instance, do not bother about Burgundy any more than the 
Burgundians care for Bordeaux ■ they each have their own wine and they are brought 
up to believe that there is no better: Hocks, Vintage Ports and fine Sherry are 
entirely unknown to them. But, in England, where all the vinelands of the world used 
to send their best wines, the taste of the wine connoisseur became more catholic and 
his knowledge of the wines of the world more extensive. His approach to wine was 
also more respectful, not merely because it cost so much more than it did in the 
various producing countries, but because he had taken more trouble to understand 
its finer points, those qualities which a wine acquires with age. 

To mature wine, that is to say to bottle a wine, bin it away and forget it for many 
years so as to give it time to show its worth, is no mean undertaking. The original 
cost of the wine and the lost interest on the outlay are matters which are dismissed 
at once if they ever come before the mind of the wine connoisseur. What is far more 
important is the choice of the right bottles for bottling the wine, that is to say the 
home in which the wine is going to spend a lifetime ; then there is the right quality, 
shape and length of the corks to be used; the cellar, free from draughts and changes 
of temperature, where the bottles are to rest. And above all there must be the con- 
fidence in the future, the assurance that one's sons, or one of them, will keep up the 
old home where one's father and oneself were born, so that the wine that is laid 
down will not be disturbed until it is fit to drink. 

And when the wine is fit to drink, it has been awaiting the hour of its liberation so 
long that it deserves and repays a good deal of care: it must be intelligently decanted 
after having been given a chance to acquire the temperature of the dining-room with- 
out undue haste. And at last it is passed reverently round the table and it is 'talked' 
about as it greets each guest with the fragrant welcome of its bouquet. 

It is to this reverend and artistic love of fine wines that we owe the variety and 
excellence of English wine decanters and wine-labels, the description of which has 
been made so fascinating in the present book by the enthusiasm and scholarship of 
Dr. N. M. Penzer. They bear witness to a highly civilized mode of life before the 
craze for speed had killed leisure. 

ANDRE L. SIMON 
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The Evolution of the Wine-Label 



Introductory 

To the casual observer, the little silver wine-label is merely one of the many trivial 
reminders of a more leisurely age — a pretty thing in its way, but of practically no use 
to-day, having little historical importance, and hardly deserving the attention of the 
serious collector of silver plate. But in this unassuming modesty lies its chief charm; 
it may appear unimportant if we look at it in an indifferent and disinterested way, 
but once we chance to start a small collection for ourselves discoveries will soon be 
made presenting queries to which a satisfactory answer is not easy to find. And it 
is this very frustration that lends impetus to the collector and prompts that continual 
research which is one of the charms of collecting. 

The great variety and beauty of the shapes and designs is the first thing that will be 
noticed — designs which can, to a great extent, find their prototypes in contemporary 
fashions in architecture, in some new archaeological discovery, or which recall 
the workmanship of some famous Huguenot goldsmith admired on plate of more 
ambitious dimensions. 

It will not be long before the collector encounters curious and forgotten names on 
his labels. 

Some he will have little difficulty in tracing, and the historical interest of such 
names as 'Methuen', 'Bronte', 'Sack', 'Cape', ' Calcavella', and many similar will 
readily become apparent. But what will he make of such titles as 'Muron', 'Mishi- 
anza', 'Chusckn', 'Bernis', 'Cherac', 'Scyes', 'Nig', 'Duke', 'Durhin', 'Hinojo', 
' Bottoms ' , * Bounce ' , and ' Zoobditty-match ' ? 

The etymological, geographical, viticultural and bibliographical reference books 
at his command may well be exhausted without an answer being forthcoming. In such 
cases an unsatisfactory compromise will result — perhaps the silversmith has made 
some mistake in copying from the badly written original sent him. Or perhaps the 
mistake was made earlier — a traveller tastes a wine in some far-off country and likes 
it, he asks its name, decides to send some home and continues his travels. Many 
months later the wine arrives and he decides to have a label made and tries to recall 
the name as near as he can remember it — a name, moreover, that he has probably 
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never seen written down. No wonder, then, that curious names appear which to-day 
are almost impossible to identify. The attempt is none the less intriguing. 

Our collector will doubtless next direct his attention to the hall-marks on the back 
of the labels, and wonder why some have more than others, and he will seek to 
discover what laws governed these differences. 

Finally, he will want to know when wine-labels first appeared, what caused their 
appearance and why their life was so short. 

All these questions show that the wine-label cannot be dismissed as just a Georgian 
triviality of little or no historical pedigree or importance. 

On the contrary, the more the subject is studied the more evident it becomes that 
the humble bottle- ticket is pregnant with interest — historical, sociological and 
aesthetic. 

It is but natural that a collector be anxious to discover the date of the earliest 
known specimen of the particular article that forms his hobby. Furthermore, if 
at all possible, he must ascertain what event or series of events actually gave rise 
to the creation of the article in question ; when he succeeds an added interest is 
established. 

It is seldom that a thing 'just happened' ; the motive is there if it is looked for in 
the right place, and when found it often proves to be of considerable interest and 
historical importance. On the other hand the origin may lie in some event trivial in 
itself, but which step by step has led to the creation of the demand for some article 
hitherto unknown — and so its genesis arrives. Something of the sort happened in the 
case of the wine-label. It did not evolve from the seventeenth-century delft wine- 
jugs, which boldly proclaimed the name of their contents in blue glaze on their white 
surfaces — although we shall have to consider them in some detail later. It owes its 
origin to the Methuen Treaty and to the gradual appreciation of Port-wine in this 
country. The discovery that certain wines, especially Port, improved by keeping, led 
to the use of the bottle for purposes of storing rather than of serving. Immediately the 
bulbous shape of the bottle had to be altered to one more suitable for binning. 
This in turn led to the tighter sealing up of the bottle, and the cork was now inserted 
flush with the lip of the neck of the bottle. In its horizontal position the wine would 
keep the cork moist, cause it to swell and thus make the bottle more air-tight. This 
again necessitated the invention of an implement to get the cork out without break- 
ing it and thus the bottle-screw, as it was originally called, assumed a new import- 
ance. It was now discovered that the beauty of the natural colour of the wine was 
lost by the opaque glass of the bottles, and it was difficult to distinguish one wine 
from another. Thus it became necessary to identify the contents by writing the name 
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on a piece of parchment and gumming it to the side of the bottle. Parchment neck- 
labels, resting on the shoulder of the bottle, were also used, but whether splayed 
rings of bone, ivory or wood were known at this time is uncertain. With the 
innovation of the cut-glass decanter, the somewhat clumsy bottle-tags had to be 
superseded by something more in keeping with the artistic excellence of the flint-glass 
and so, at long last, the silver bottle-ticket, as it was officially termed, first made 
its appearance. 

This briefly is the sequence of events which gave rise to its demand, while its 
death was chiefly due to the invention of the printed wine-label. But the charm and 
beauty of the silver bottle-ticket remain unchanged, and the discerning dilettante 
will still adorn his decanters with these modest specimens of the silversmith's art. 

It may be that the antiquary will say that the naming of wines by 'labels' dates back 
to the days of the Greeks and Romans, and will point out that our museums can show 
amphora? still displaying the name of the wines they once contained and that of the 
Consul in office when the vintage took place. True enough, but these 'labels' were 
the counterpart of the modem bin-labels and not of those used to identify wines 
served at the table. If, however, in our inquiry into the history of wine-labels in the 
widest sense of the word, it were necessary to trace the origin of the bin-label, we 
should have to go much further back than Greece and Rome and shift our sphere to the 
banks of the Nile and still further east to the Tigris and Euphrates. There we should 
find plenty of evidence of the systematic storing and labelling of wines. While the 
Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders and tablets give us much interesting information 
about wine and beer, the Egyptian scenes, as found in the temples and tombs, not only 
show the method of treading the grapes, squeezing the skins and both bottling and 
labelling the wine, but also exhibit proofs of a knowledge of the chemistry of the 
subject, including the best methods of watering the vineyards and gathering the 
grapes. Vintage scenes have been discovered not only of Rammeside times but as far 
back as the First Dynasty, as represented by the reliefs in the tombs of Saqqara. 

Interesting as such inquiries are they hardly come within the scope of the present 
work. 1 

Having thus briefly indicated into what distant and devious paths the subject of 
wine-labels can take us, we must return to more recent times and consider the 
various items to be discussed. 

In the first place we must see if there is any evidence of 'labels' painted on bottles 
or jugs prior to the eighteenth century, long before the beautiful enamelled work 

1 See R. Billiard, La Vigne dans V Ami quiti, Lyon, 191 3 ; and H. F, Lutz, Viticulture and Brewing in the Ancient 
Orient, Leipzig, 1922. 
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of the Beilbys of Newcastle or the coloured Bristol glass, dating from about the same 
period. This will naturally lead us to a consideration of the Stuart wine-jug of Lam- 
beth delft, many fine specimens of which can be seen in our museums. The possibility 
of delft wine-labels must not be overlooked. The development of the glass bottle and 
decanter, which has a direct bearing on the wine-label, will then have to be con- 
sidered in some detail. 

Having finally arrived at the labels themselves it will be necessary to give some 
account of the recent research on the Battersea enamels, with special reference to the 
bottle-ticket, after which the silver wine-labels will be discussed from every possible 
angle — their designs, the vexed question of dating, the men and women who made 
them, and then at considerable length all the recorded names of both wines, spirits, 
sauces, toilet- waters, etc, together with notes on the identity and history of the 
rarer and more puzzling ones. 

Earthenware wine-jugs 

Our knowledge of the domestic manners in Anglo-Saxon and Norman England is 
largely derived from illuminated manuscripts, and from these we learn that the wine 
and ale were drawn off from casks, or racked, into large earthenware jugs and poured 
out into drinking-horns and cups of different sizes and shapes. The shapes of these 
jugs were either long and narrow with one or two handles, or larger and more squat 
with one handle, sometimes with circles and small rosettes by way of decoration.! 

The usual drinks were ale and mead, but there is no sign of any lettering on the 
casks or jugs. 

In the Middle Ages, household accounts, inventories and wills afford many interest- 
ing descriptions of various kinds of drinking vessels, but these are usually of silver- 
gilt and represent only the treasures of noble families. When we examine the 
earthenware jugs of the thirteenth century we find that there are still two main 
types: 

1 Tall and ovoid with a heavy sagging profile reminiscent of the contemporary 
leather black-jack or bombard; 

2 Broad and squat, usually with slip decoration of lattice-work design. 

The richness of the coloured clays employed, the applied designs and decorative 
stamps, and the increasing use of glaze can be conveniently studied at the London 
Museum. 2 During the fourteenth century the influence of metallic forms becomes 

1 See, e.g. Thomas Wright, History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England, 1862, passim. 
* Medieval Catalogue, London Museum, 1940, pp. a 12-129; also the British Museum Guide to the English 
Totterj and Torcelain, 1923, pp. 3-1 r. 
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more apparent. The base is usually spreading and flat, while the divisions between 
neck, body and base are more clearly defined. By the fifteenth century the mediaeval 
tradition begins to make way for types of the Tudor period, due largely to mass pro- 
duction and the consequent grading of the pottery into several sizes. The designs are 
still taken mainly from metal work and, although plastic ornament adorns the jars, 
there is no sign of any lettering. 

The refinement of the Tudors created smaller jugs of various new shapes with rich 
glazes of green, buff, brown and black. They could be tabled just as they were, and 
can be regarded as the forerunner of the vessel that, in later days, was gradually to 
evolve into the glass decanter. 

The importation of Rhenish stoneware, usually with a mottled glaze (tiger-ware), 
and of Venetian lace glass gave the English goldsmith an opportunity of satisfying the 
growing craze for richly decorated wine-jugs. But it was the development of trade 
with the Near and Far East that introduced into England the still more decorative 
Turkish pottery and Chinese porcelain, which in due course appeared on the tables 
of Elizabethan mansions, richly mounted in silver-gilt — imposing rivals to the tall 
standing-cups and massive salts. 

Claret and Sack (first noted in 15-3 1) were now 1 
aesthetic standpoint alone the elaborate decoration on the 
entirely preclude the addition of any lettering. 

But the necessary medium for such lettering was at hand. During the latter part 
of the fifteenth and throughout the whole of the sixteenth centuries Italy had per- 
fected the art of making tin-enamelled pottery and of enriching it with designs and 
lettering in bright colours. The fashion spread through Europe, and first Antwerp 
and then Delft became the manufacturing centres in the north. 

Meanwhile two Antwerp maiolica potters had come to England and carried on 
their trade first at Norwich, and from 1570 onwards in London. From this humble 
beginning the production of tin-enamelled earthenware increased considerably, and 
during the seventeenth century factories had been established at various places on 
the Surrey side of the Thames between Lambeth and Bermondsey. Now it was during 
the middle part of the seventeenth century that the small wine-jugs, which we are 
about to consider, were made. Thus it is incorrect to describe them as of Lambeth 
delft, for it was not until the eighteenth century that the name of this Dutch town 
was applied to all tin-enamelled earthenware whether made in England or imported 
from Holland. Such anachronisms tend to be very misleading, and, as we shall see 
later, become even more so in the case of Battersea enamels. 
It has often been suggested that the curious shape of the 
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derived from the Rhenish grey-beard or 'BeUarmine' (so named after the great 
Tuscan Cardinal and controversialist) which had been imported, mainly from 
Frechen in the Rhineland, at least as early as 1590. It was the common vessel of the 
tavern, used probably for both ale and Sack, and a very large number, dating from 
about 1620-60, are still preserved in museums — there are over a hundred in the 
London Museum alone. It should be remembered that about 1680 John Dwight, the 
famous Oxfordshire potter, made imitations of ' Bellarmines ' in large quantities, 
specimens of which can be seen in the Schreiber collection at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

But by this time the Cardinal had been dead for nearly sixty years and the bearded 
mask on the jugs was merely ornamental. As James Brodrick 1 points out, the original 
' BeUarmine ' , or Bartmanner, represented nobody in particular. It was merely due to 
some quick-witted potter who conceived the idea of making the Cardinal the man 
on the jug. Thereupon his Bellarmines leapt into immediate popularity and were 
exported in vast numbers to England, Scandinavia and the Low Countries, with the 
delightful result that the tipsters of heretical Europe were to be found, soon after, 
pouring their ale or wine from the top of the hated Cardinal's head. The first 
and best specimens were good attempts at caricature, but as time went on the 
features became conventional and eventually passed into those of other celebrities of 
the day. 

In the case of the Lambeth wine-jug all that remains of the BeUarmine is its pot- 
bellied shape, and with the disappearance of the bearded caricature there was plenty 
of room for the name of the wine to be inscribed in blue underglaze on the milky- 
white surface which concealed its buff-coloured body. It is quite possible, however, 
that the Lambeth jug owes nothing to the Bellamiine and that the shape was adopted 
from some other jug of the period. For instance, in his poem Oikographia (1725), 
which is chiefly a lament on his empty cellar, Leonard Welsted speaks not only of 
the BeUarmine but of a jug known as an 'Eliza' or in common parlance a 'Betty', 
apparently named after Queen Elizabeth, but what shape this jug was nobody seems 
to know. Dr. Murray sought to discover its meaning, a but although several interest- 
ing replies were received, no evidence was forthcoming, and in the New English 
Dictionary he had to be content with quoting Webster who describes a 'Betty' as 
'a pear-shaped bottle covered round with straw, in which olive oil is sometimes 
brought from Italy; called by chemists a Florence flask'. This usage, however, 
appears to be purely American and can have nothing to do with the jug referred to 

' The Life and Work of Blessed Robert Francis Cardinal BeUarmine, S.J., 1542-1621, Vol. I, pp. 141-142. 
J Notes and Queries, 7th Ser., Vol. 1, March 27th, 1S86, p. 247. 
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by Welsted. As he mentions several wines which we shall be discussing later the 
passage in question is well worth quoting: 

The Cellar! rather say the frame, 
That but usurps a Cellar's name: 
Lo ! a sad void ! and void of chear ; 
No Bellarmine, my Lord, is here; 
Eliza none at hand to reach, 
A Betty call'd in common speech! 
Nor Muscate, nor Frontignac's treasure, 
To ensnare kind girls to pleasure ; 
Nor Margou, stor'd in priestly cells, 
That on the palate grateful dwells ; 
Nor yet the grape, matur'd by suns 
O'er glittering lands where Tagus runs, 
Is here ; Pontac, nor Hermitage, 
In rusty bottles, pledge of age! 
Nor Cyprus soft, the Lover's balm, 
Is here; nor Vine surnamed the Palm, 
That does to mind bright Windsor call! 
But all is blank, and empty all ! 

That the 'Eliza' was a jug used in the cellar for storing wines seems obvious, but 
it is certainly strange that no other reference to it has been recorded. The name 
might even have referred to the Lambeth wine-jug itself, for it is likely that it had a 
contemporary name although no knowledge of it appears to have survived. 

The period covered by these Lambeth jugs is roughly 1639-72, but when we 
remember that only those bearing dates and other inscriptions have been considered 
worthy of preservation, it may be that the first date should be put considerably 
earlier to include the thousands of uninscribed specimens that have perished. How- 
ever that may be, judging from those which have survived it appears that there were 
four popular wines in Stuart and Cromwellian times — Rhenish, Claret, Whit (for 
White Wine) and, commonest of all, Sack. The only specimen of Rhenish so far 
recorded is one in the Franks Collection at the British Museum in blue and yellow, 
with a cartouche of grotesque figures enclosing initials, with the legend 'Renish 
Wine' above and the date 1641 below. It is hard to account for the complete absence 
of other Rhenish examples and one can only conclude that they were never very 
common, and that this particular one was carefully preserved owing to its being in 
polychrome, a great rarity at that date. Moreover, the loss of these wine-jugs in 
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the Great Fire of 1 666 must have been considerable, and this fact may explain much. 
Both 'Claret' and 'Whit Wine' are far from common, while the shortened form 
'Whit' occurs nearly as often as 'Sack'. The various wines are conveniently listed 
on p. 37 of the first (1884) edition of Church's English Earthenware, and specimens 
destroyed at the Alexandra Palace fire are also described. 

A glan:e at J. E. and E. Hodgkin's work on the subject 1 and the more recent 
finely illustrated Early English Drug Jars, etc., by G. E. Howard, will give a very 
good idea of their style and decoration. It will be noticed that the average height 
of the jugs is about 6| inches, and that under the date is an elaborate flourish 
which is in most cases a continuation of the first number of the date. This is also 
noticeable in several of the drug-jars which were doubtless decorated by the same 
artists. 

The question naturally arises as to what use these jugs were put to. Opinions are 
divided, while it is even quite undecided what is the correct name to give these 
vessels. I have called them wine-jugs simply because the accepted definition of a jug 
is 'a deep vessel, usually with a swelling body, having a handle on one side and often 
a spout'. This exactly describes the vessels in question, although the spouts are com- 
paratively rare. However, the British Museum calls them 'bottles', so does the 
South Kensington; Howard prefers 'pots', Hodgkin selects 'jugs', and Thurlow 
Leeds hovers between 'vases' and 'flagons'. The point may appear to be of little 
importance, but once their use could be proved it would be easier to give them their 
correct name. The various theories advanced respecting their use are as follows: 

1 For storing wines of certain marked vintages. 

2 Part of the stock-in-trade of high-class taverns, used for customers, like a decanter 
and containing wine from a correspondingly dated cask. 

3 For the use of vintners who kept samples of dated vintages in them for their cus- 
tomers to taste. 

None of these theories is entirely satisfactory, but if we consider each in turn certain 
points will become clear. 

1. This theory is absurd. In the first place the cost and beauty of this new porce- 
lain-like jug would alone prevent it from being used for storing. Secondly the small 
size would entirely rule out such a possibility, and thirdly (if by 'storing' the process 
of 'binning' is to be implied) the shape would be difficult to bin and take up far too 
much room, while lastly the appreciation of vintages and the practice of binning was 
quite unknown at the date we are considering! 

1 Examples of Early English Pottery Named, Dated and Inscribed, 1891. 
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2. I certainly believe that these jugs were used as decanters, but not in 'high-class 
taverns' whatever they may be. The seventeenth-century inn or tavern was not con- 
cerned with 1 vintages ' and daintily decorated jugs, nor would its regular clientele or 
chance visitors, in those deep- drinking days, be interested in such things. 

Howard tells us (p. 47) that the necks of the jugs are very often grooved £ or other- 
wise so shaped as to admit of parchment or other sealing material being tied over the 
mouth', inferring from this, I suppose, that such features would suggest a storing 
rather than a serving vessel. But the objections to the storing of these jugs men- 
tioned above still hold, and we can surely account for the heavy string-course by 
considering a few simple facts taken in conjunction. It has now been discovered that 
sets of these wine-jugs were made to a single order, and what more natural than that 
several of them should be filled in the cellar and placed ready for use on a shelf in the 
still-room. As they were so small in size each person would have one to himself, and 
we can readily imagine a dozen or more being corked up until they were wanted. 
Hence a string-course was a necessity to take the thread that secured the cork and 
possibly a parchment cover as well. That cork was actually used at the time we know 
from the fact that a bottle of Sack, inscribed 'New Canary, put in to see how long 
keep good, April, 1 659, Ri. Combe ' , was found in 1 73 j securely embedded in mud. 
The mouth was waxed over, but decay 'had nearly destroyed the cork'. 1 But as a 
matter of fact, corks were known in England at least as early as 1 530 as John Pals- 
grave, Chaplain to Henry VIII, has the passage 'stoppe the bottell with a corke' in his 
Lesclarcissement de la languefiancojse (fol. 175). 

But this is only literary evidence. It is quite possible, if not probable, that corks 
for casks or jars were in use in England at a much earlier date. In fact they may have 
been introduced by the Romans. From the writings of Cato, Varro and Columella, 
as well as from the Odes (iii. 8) of Horace, we know that the Romans sealed their 
amphorae with corks smeared with pitch and put them in a cellar or room at the top 
of the house to mature with the aid of the smoke from the rooms below. Whether 
the ancient Greeks used cork stoppers seems doubtful, for although cork is men- 
tioned by such writers as jEschylus, Pindar, Plato and Theophrastus the references 
are either to corks used on fishing nets or else the use is not specified. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose that they copied the practice of the Ancient Egyptians in stop- 
ping the apertures with clay sealings.* To return to more modern times, a number 
of interesting 'cork' references are given by Andre Simon dating from ir 99 to 



1 J. H. Burn, Catalogue of London Traders, Tarern and Coffee-House Tokens, 2nd edit., i8$r, p. 218, 
1 Apart from the works by Billiard and Lutz mentioned on p. 17, see Henderson's " 
Modern Wines, London, 1824, Chap. BJ. 
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1 670. i In France Dora Perignon, experimenting in the cellars at Hautvillers had 
replaced the oil-soaked hempen wad by the solid cork bung. Thus the manufacture 
of sparkling champagne was made possible. This was in 1682. But, as we shall see 
later, the cork in England was not driven in level with the lip of the bottle until 
binning made this necessary about i 7 co. It should be remembered that previous to 
1802 no champagne was allowed to be imported into England in bottle, except with 
special licence. Even so binning would be quite unnecessary in the early days of 
champagne as it was prepared for immediate consumption. 

But we must get back to our wine-jugs. The use of corks does not necessarily imply 
the use of cork-screws, particularly as these wine-jugs were for serving and not for 
binning, thus the corks would not have to be driven in flush, but would protrude 
sufficiently for easy handling and could be used repeatedly, the thread merely helpine 
to keep the contents air-tight. r & 

The bottle-screw dates from the end of the seventeenth century, if not earlier as 
it is mentioned quite casually in a scientific paper published in 1703.* There 'is 
however, an earlier reference worthy of mention. Among Dr. Claver Morris' 
Accounts 3 we find the following entry: 

Oct. 1686. a Cork-Drawer .... 00-03-06 
This is the only example I can find of this term and if it refers to a cork-screw it ante- 
dates the better-known 'bottle-screw' by sixteen years. 

In a paper to the English Ceramic Circle in 1933, Howard gives further illustra- 
tions of wine-jugs and has somewhat modified his former remarks. He says 4 : 

In many cases the top of the handle springs from above the grooves and this 
would prevent the bottles from being sealed and so used for storing wine I 
have no doubt that most of the wine bottles I have mentioned were used as 
decanters for the table. 

Here I agree entirely, but as the jugs were not stored in the cellar a temporary cork- 
ing was all that would be necessary and any twine, or other fastening, could pass 
under or over the handle. 

3. The 'Vintner' suggestion lacks all proof, and although such eminent ceramists 
as Rackham and Read favour the theory, it is rather to the vintner and wine historian 
that we must look for information. So far as my researches go I can find no evidence 
whatsoever of such practice among seventeenth-century vintners, and information 
received from leading authorities supports this view. I regard the theory as one put 

1 Champagne, 1934, pp. 6-9. 

* Roy. Soc. Phil. Trans., Vol. XXIII, p. , 3 6 7 . 

4 W^No"' ° /a ^ est Country Physician A.D. 1684-1726, London, ,„+, p. 
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forward merely as an attempt to account for the small size of the vessel. In view of 
the possibility of the wine-jugs being used in private houses as decanters their com- 
paratively small size would be fully explained. Moreover, the 'vintner' theory largely 
arose through the fact that several jugs have names of individuals inscribed on them, 
and it has been suggested that they may have been names of vintners. So far from 
there being any evidence in support of this theory, the very contrary has been 
proved, in at least one case, for Howard, taking his clue from Rackham and Read, 
imagined the 'John Tomes' on one of his jugs to be 'no doubt a very important 
vintner', but as chance would have it he was exhibiting this jug at the Charles II 
Exhibition when a Miss Tomes wrote to say that John Tomes of Long Marston was 
her ancestor, and that it was at his house that Charles II took refuge in i6ji, after 
the Battle of Worcester, and nearly gave himself away by his clumsiness in turning 
the spit in the kitchen. We can readily appreciate Howard's wishful thinking that the 
fugitive monarch had a good pull of Sack from this very bottle. 

In another case two identical specimens are known which bear the name and arms 
of William Allen. One is in Howard's collection and the other in the British 
Museum. It is now known that this man was a Buckingham squire. These examples 
are of value not only in showing that the inscriptions are those of private individuals, 
but that the owners were members of good yeomen families. Many of these jugs were 
given as presents — doubtless at weddings and birthdays — as can be safely inferred 
from the presence of such inscriptions as 'When this you se, Remember me', 
'Drinke and be mery' ; while others display the name of the owners: 'lohn Smith 
& Margeri', etc. 

To summarize, I regard the Lambeth wine-jar as a vessel used in well-to-do private 
households for the tabling of their wines. They combined an attractive appearance on 
the table with a handy size for storage in the still-room or buttery, besides being an 
ideal present which would be bound to find a welcome reception in any household. 
Still more than the small Tudor jar, of which practically nothing is known, the 
Lambeth wine-jug can be regarded as a definite forerunner of the glass decanter, 
using that word in its only correct sense — a glass vessel used at the table for pouring 
out wine into drinking cups and glasses. 

But of the meaning of that and similar words, we shall have much to say when con- 
sidering the history of the bottle and its 'throw-off' the glass decanter. In this section 
there remains only to mention the possibility of a pottery wine-label. Owing on the 
one hand to the comparatively small number of different wines drunk in the seven- 
teenth century, and on the other hand to the existence of the inscribed Lambeth 
wine-jug, there was no necessity whatever for a wine-label, and one may safely 
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conclude that no such article existed. There were, however, pottery bin-labels, two 
examples of which are now in the Franks Collection at the British Museum. One is 
'Cyder' and the other 'Sack'. Both are just over c inches in length. No dates are 
assigned to them in the catalogue, but Church tells us i the 'Sack' label had formerly 
belonged to Horace Walpole and was with a corresponding jug of 1647. The Mayer 
Museum at Liverpool * had a fine collection including 'Rum', 'Cyder', 'Tent', 
'Brandy', 'Lisbon', 'Peppermint', 'Wormwood' (shown in Fig. 90c on p. 31 c), 
'Aniseed', 'Geneva', 'Claret', 'Spruce', 'Perry', 'Orange', 'Burgundy', 'Port', 
'Rasin', and other liquors. Several other similar bin-labels are in private collections, 
but probably date somewhat later in the seventeenth century. According to a note 
in the Quarterly Bulletin of the New York Historical Society, October 1929, p. 116, Mr. 
Weed bought 17 c wine-labels to add to his collection when in London during 1929, 
and among them were specimens 'of the earliest labels made, circa 1690', but as no 
details are given we must conclude that they, too, were pottery bin-labels. 

The wine bottle and glass decanter 

As has been mentioned above, the Lambeth wine-jugs, so far as we can judge from 
such specimens as have been preserved, cover the period 1639-7 2 • But if we examine 
the dates of the cc jugs listed by Hodgkins we find that they are divided chrono- 
logically thus : 

1640-C3 42 examples 
i6r4-6o 9 examples 
1 660-7 2 4 examples 
The extraordinary drop in numbers after 16C3 and complete stoppage after 1672 
surely needs a more convincing explanation than just to imagine that tastes changed. 

The real explanation, I think, can be found in the early history of English glass- 
making. 

The Italian Verzelini was the first glass -maker to obtain official sanction and to 
establish a prosperous business in England. He it was who thus started the monopoly 
system, and after his death, in 1606, other monopolists followed. By far the most im- 
portant of these was Admiral Sir Robert Mansell, who, by the end of 161 8, had 
acquired control of the entire English glass industry. His domination lasted until 
nearly 1 6 ro, during which period every type of glass was produced, including window 
glass, medical and scientific glass, mirrors, peasant glass and all kinds of finer drinking 
and other domestic glass. The output had fallen during the civil wars of 1 642-49 and 
the barren period was continued throughout the Commonwealth. It is clear, then, 

1 Op. tit., p. 37. a According to Jewitt, Ceramic Art, 1883. 
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that the period of the Lambeth wine-jugs coincided with the period of the glass 
monopoly, and when this began to lose its power the price of glass allowed bottles 
to take the place of the tin-enamelled jugs. Mansell had apparently made very few 
bottles for wine and it seems highly improbable that any dated specimens will be 
found prior to 1 619, the year in which Mansell's varied output began in real earnest. 
It is, in fact, only in very recent years that bottles have been recorded ante-dating 
the well-known specimen of 16 £j in the Northampton Museum. In the catalogue of 
the Wine Trade Loan Exhibition of Drinking Vessels, 1933, p. 60, we read, 'There is no 
proof that English glass wine bottles were made previous to circa i6ro. Only ten 
intact dated specimens of the seventeenth century are recorded, of which five are 
here exhibited (Nos. 214-218); of the others, two are in the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, one in All Souls College, Oxford, one in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and one in the Northampton Museum.' But two years later the Hon. 
Organizer, Francis Berry, was able to report 1 that the number known had been 
raised to 1 6, four having been excavated from the Market Place, at Oxford, and one, 
dated 1684, from the old Dolphin at Cambridge. On August 3 1st, 194c, The Times 
reported one dated 1620 dug up during restoration work in the watch-tower of 
Compton Castle, South Devon. This naturally now holds pride of place in dated 
bottles and must be one of Mansell's earliest productions. In a letter to The Times of 
September 7th, 1945-, Lady Ruggles-Brise says she had increased Berry's list to 28. 
Thus there are now 29 dated seventeenth-century bottles known to exist. There is 
also a record of a glass-maker named John Colonet who, in 1 6 3 2 , made wine bottles 
to the order of Sir Kenelm Digby, but it is not clear when he started work and 
whether he was in any way connected with Mansell. 

The glass seals found affixed to the shoulder or side of the bottle may be divided 
into two classes. First, there are those bearing the arms of private individuals, the 
best known example being that given in Pepys' Diary for October 2 3rd, 1663, where 
he writes: 'To Mr. Rawlinson's, and saw some of my new bottles made, with my 
crest upon them, filled with wine, about five or six dozen.' Secondly, there are those 
bearing the device of a tavern, often with the name or initials of the licensee and a 
date. Such bottles were used for the purposes of an 'off-licence', and in a Paper to 
the Antiquary 2 E. Thurlow Leeds has described some twenty-six specimens in detail, 
and explained how the form of the bottle depends entirely on the date at which it 
was made. 

It should be noted that in no case has the name of the wine been found on the 
seals, nor has the practice of inscribing the name on the side of the vessel, as 

I Country Life, March 30th, i 93 r, p. 336. 2 Vol. L, 1914, pp. 28r-29<>. 
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happened with the Lambeth wine-jug, been discovered on the bottle, although no 
better background for a white paint or enamel inscription could be imagined. Being 
made of a coarse green or dark brownish-green potash glass, the bottle was sufficiently 
dark in colour to prevent injury to the wine through infiltration of light. It was not 
long, however, before it assumed the black colour that we associate with all English 
Port bottles of to-day. 

From Thurlow Leeds' article mentioned above, and others by Rees Price, * F. 
Buckley,* W. A. Thorpe, 3 and J. M. Bacon, 4 supplemented by both Buckley's 5 and 
Thorpe's « standard works on the history of glass, it is possible to follow the develop- 
ment of the wine bottle and its offspring the glass decanter, and to see just when 
and why the silver bottle-ticket was born. 

It is not easy to find perfectly satisfactory names for the various types, 7 but the 
following are suggested as being simple and self-explanatory: 

r Long-necked spherical (c. 1630-60) 

Round body, long neck, string rim and a small narrow kick (indentation at 
bottom). 

2 Shorter cup-shaped (c. i6co-8r) 

Cup-shaped body, shorter neck, string rim, kick appears smaller owing to in- 
ward slope of lower part of bottle. 

3 Onion -shaped (c , 1680-1710) 

Very low squat body, with rounded sides rising into a low cone, very short 
neck increasing slightly in length after 1700, string rim, large broad kick. 

4 Hogarth type (c. 1710- c^) 

The growth which began after 1700 continues, both body and neck increase, 
the rounded sides become much straighter with a marked shoulder. Typical 
examples can be seen in Hogarth's engravings issued between 1733 and 17 cc. 
The string rim and wide kick persist. 

1 'Notes on the evolution of the wine bottle' (1308), Trans. Glasgow Arch. Soc., N.S., Vol. VI, i 9 i6, 
pp. 166-114. 

* 'Old decanters', County Lift, Vol. LXTV, December 8th, i 9 lS, pp. xciv-xcviii. 

3 'The evolution of the decanter', Connoisseur, April, 1929, pp. 196-202, and May, pp. 271-281. 

4 'Bottle-decanters and bottles', Apollo, July, 1339, pp. 13-ir. 

5 History of Old English Glass, i 9 i s , pp. 18, 89, ior-106, and Plates III, IV, XXXVDI-XL. 

6 History of English and Irish Glass, 2 vols, 1929; English Glass, 193^. 

7 For illustrations of bottles readers are referred to Andre Simon, History of the Wine Trade in England, 
Vol. HI, plates facing pp. 83, 140, 322, and 347; the catalogue of the Wine Trade Loan Exhibition of Drinking 
Vessels, Vintners' Hall, 1933 (this excellent catalogue is now very scarce as the entire stock was destroyed in 
December, 1940); H. Warner Allen, The Romance of Wine, plates facing pp. 194 and 196; and W. A. Thorpe, 
Connoisseur, April, 1929, pp. I97> ,99 aQ d 2oo. For the 'Hogarth' type, see H. J. Powell, Glass-making in 
England, 1923, pp. 74, 7 Si and C. Trenchard, 'English glass bottles', Antique Collector, July, 1 93 St pp. 1 8 c, 186. 
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r Cylindrical (c. ij £o onwards) 

Body cylindrical, neck soon gets shorter than body, string rim, narrower kick. 
With the introduction of binning the cylinder bottle became a necessity, and 
now that its function is purely utilitarian, no further artistic development takes 
place. This is continued, however, by the glass decanter which ousts the bottle 
from its place on the dining-table. 
The glass decanter, then, was a kind of 'throw-off' from the Hogarth type of bottle. 
But before considering the evolution of the decanterwe must try to ascertain when the 
bottle-ticket first made its appearance. We have already seen that the earthenware 
bin-label was used in the seventeenth century, but so far no bottle-ticket is known to 
have existed at this time. The reasons for this are not hard to find. The civil war and 
the Commonwealth hardly contributed to the development of table refinements , and as 
aleand Sack were the only two drinks in general use, there would be no call for bottle- 
tickets. But with the greater luxury of the Restoration period and gradual appreciation 
of Port during die first half of the e ighteenth century (not immediately after the Methuen 
treaty of 1703, but from the accession of George I in 17 14) people wanted to know 
the nature of the contents of the different bottles, so dark and uninformative in them- 
selves. As no labels of bone, wood or other material dating from this time have so 
far been discovered we are dependent on the evidence of contemporary engravings, 
especially as the term 'bottle-ticket' does not appear to have been used until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. What we want, then, is an artist renowned for his 
meticulous regard to detail and the correct delineation of contemporary manners and 
customs. In William Hogarth we have the very man. In his 'Midnight Modem Con- 
versation' of 1733 and 'The Rake's Progress' (No. 3) of 173 r we see not only the 
botde emerging from the 'onion' type with varying lengths of neck, but also the 
imported wicker-covered bottle. This latter was large and flat, doubtless for use 
in the saddle-bag and carriage. But in neither engraving is there any sign of the 
bottle-ticket. In ' An Election Entertainment' (No. 1 ) produced in 1 7 r r, however, we 
find the evidence we are looking for. If we choose a fine edition, such as that by James 
Heath of 1822, we shall see that three bottles have labels of one sort or another. 

In the foreground is a man emptying the contents of a bottle on the head of another. 
It bears the name 'gin' on what must be a hand-written parchment label gummed on 
to the bottle. It cannot possibly be a pendant one for, although upside down, its posi- 
tion remains unaltered. In the background, to the right and left respectively, are two 
other bottles adorned with neck-labels bearing the names 'Burgundy' and 'Cham- 
pagne'. Their frilly appearance and uneven edges leave but little doubt that these 
labels too are of parchment. 
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Thus we can assume that at this date (175-5- or just before) the silver bottle-ticket 
was not in general use. 

This does not mean, however, that it was not used privately in the houses of the 
rich. 

On the contrary, as we shall see shortly, both the silver and enamel bottle-tickets 
were known before this date. 

Furthermore, the glass decanter had made its appearance in private houses as early 
as 17 10, so before we attempt to fix the earliest date of the silver bottle-ticket we 
must trace the development of the decanter. 

It is possible to derive considerable information as to the date of its introduction 
as well as to its use by tracing the etymological history of both the verb and the noun. 

The word 'decanter' is a derivative of the verb 'to decant' and did not appear in 
English until the end of the seventeenth century. The verb, however, had been in use 
since 1633, but only in a scientific sense — that of pouring off a liquid from a precipi- 
tate. Whether derived from the mediaeval Latin decanthare and the Old French 
decanter, or regarded as a direct adaptation of the Greek ko,v86 s and Latin canthus 
(plus the affix de-), the meaning of cant was always 'edge' or 'rim'. Gradually it 
acquired a more general sense, first meaning 'to pour off from the dregs' and later 
(171 s) 'to pour out of one vessel into another'. According to Thorpe, * the first use 
of the noun 'decanter' occurs in a pottery advertisement in the Douce collection at 
the Ashmolean, dating from 1690, and illustrates an earthenware jug with lip-spout 
and handle over the title 'Decantor'. Eleven years later the decanter is clearly 
recognized as a flint-glass vessel in a tariff list. This does not necessarily mean, 
however, that glass decanters were not made before that date as the expensive flint- 
glass 'bottles' made by Ravenscroft, in 1677, would certainly have been so-called had 
the word 'decanter' existed. 

By 1 7 1 c the standard definition of the word was 'a bottle made of clear flint glass 
for the holding of wine, etc., to be poured off into a drinking-glass', and this defini- 
tion, which persisted throughout the first half of the eighteenth century, is clearly 
derived from the general rather than from the alchemical sense of 'decant'. But with 
the increased importation of Port throughout the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and the practice of maturing wine in bottle, the meaning of the word 'decant' 
returned to its former sense, though now the 'canting' was applied to the wine- 
cellar and not to the laboratory. It was used only to refer to the pouring of the 
matured wine from the bottle into the decanter, while the word 'decanter' itself 
meant what it always has meant — a glass vessel for pouring liquor into glasses. By 

« Connoisseur, April, 1929, p. 196, from whicn article the present information is mainly derived. 
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describing it in i 7SS as *a vessel made for receiving liquor clear of the lees' Dr 
Johnson wrongly allowed the new 'binning' sense of the verb to be applied to the 
substantive. 

Thus it is clear that by iji S both the word and the thing 'decanter' were fully 
established. Its earliest shape corresponded with the 'Hogarth' type of bottle— in 
Fact it was a 'Hogarth' bottle in flint glass instead of green potash glass— which it 
continued to be until about i 73 o. But after this it developed on its own, as it had 
no restrictions to dictate its shape, such as binning had had in the case of the bottle 
The decanter now stood alone on the 'smart' dining-table, and as soon as the silver 
wme-Iabel made its appearance (the date of which we shall try to determine later) 
it became an additional decoration, a fact which the goldsmith was not long in 
realizing. The growing appreciation of the fine colour of matured Port, the desire to 
exhibit its 'beeswing'-a sure sign of bottle age-and the continual advance in flint- 
glass cutting, all contributed to ensure a long life for the decanter. 

Thorpe i recognizes seven stages in the development of the decanter but for our 
purpose we can arrange them in three stages, which brings us to :77c, a date by 
which the wine-label had firmly established itself on the decanter, where it was to 
remain until the introduction of the printed label and the less elaborate sideboard 
made it somewhat of an affectation, or consigned it to the curio cabinet. The three 
stages are as follows: 

Stage I: 1710-30 

Shape based on the 'Hogarth' bottle. String rim and deep kick. No stopper 
as inside of neck orifice is unground.* Some examples have handles. Cutting and 
engraving unknown. 
Stage II: i 7 2c-co 

Now developing on its own. Shape resembles the early long-necked spherical 
bottle of l63 o-6o. At first they had the string rim and were unground (1725- 
3S) but later had stoppers, and so were ground and had no string rim (173 r- 
50). Commemorative, but not decorative, engraving begins 
Stage III: i 7 ro- 7 o & 6 

The shoulder type, with its two varieties, the short and tall shoulder The 
former of these is the earliest type with cut decoration. Stoppers are pyramid 
or spire. rr rj 

1 History of English and Irish Glass, pp. 3 19, 3 20 
ground stopper, with pcntU mark, and the knop full of beads, in or before the early Airtwist period, 
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As we shall see later, the silver wine-label appeared in the middle of Stage II, 
though it is quite possible that parchment, ivory, bone or wooden labels were used 
during Stage I. But we have no evidence on the point whatever. 

There remains to speak of the 'label decanter'. This first made its appearance in 
t$5 $ when a Norwich dealer, Jonas Phillips, advertised 1 'new-fashioned decanters 
with inscriptions engraven on them, Port, Claret, Mountain, etc., etc., decorated 
with wine leaves, grapes, etc.* By 1764 'label decanters' was a recognized trade 
name and by this time they were both decorated and cut, the name of the wine 
appearing on an engraved label complete with chain. After 1770 only the cut variety 
is mentioned, and with the arrival of the 'all over' type of cutting the engraved label 
became an impossibility. Some of the most beautiful of the painted labels were those 
included in the 'white family' group of the Beilby productions of Newcastle in 1 762- 
78. The designs are in white enamel and form artistic groupings of grapes, wine- 
leaves, flowers, butterflies, etc., with the name intermingled with the design, and 
not painted in the outline of a label. 2 

The only 'label decanters' which continued to be made after 1770 were those of 
green and blue opaque glass usually known as Bristol. In most cases they have the 
chain and label in gold or enamel. Dent shows a spirit decanter of c. 1780 and a pair 
of sauce decanters in blue glass as the frontispiece to his Wine, Spirit and Sauce Labels. 
In many cases the stopper displays the first letter of the spirit or sauce named on the 
body of the vessel. 

We are now in possession of all the main facts as far as the bottle and decanter are 
concerned. We have seen exactly when and why the bottle was relegated to the 
cellar, and how the decanter developed on its own. 

We have discovered that parchment labels were in public use in Hogarth's time, 
while the silver bottle-ticket was restricted to the private house. In fact from the 
replicas of them found on decanters we know they must have been in use before 
17 SS, and as we shall see later they had a rival in 175-3 hi the Battersea enamel labels. 
It remains, therefore, for us to examine the evidence afforded by the silver label 
itself, and see if we can get nearer to the actual date of its first appearance. 

J Norwich Mercury, December 16th, I7jr. 

1 For a beautiful example of a 'Mountain' decanter, see p. 13 of Thorpe's article 'The Beilby Glasses', 
Connoisseur, May, 1928. 
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Although I have usually referred to the wine-label as a 'bottle-ticket', it was done 
simply because it suggested the earliest use of the article in question. As a matter of 
fact the word is quite unknown to all dictionaries which I have consulted, including 
the New Oxford Dictionary, and its present editor tells me he has no information what- 
ever on the word. Certainly it appeared in i 7s 6 on the advertisement notice of the 
Battersea bankrupt sales, and in 1790 it was given as the official title of the article in 
the Marking Silver Plate Act (30 Geo. HI, c. 3 1), but its literary history, if it has 
any, appears to be totally lacking. 

In 1920 an inquirer wrote to Notes and Queries 1 in his efforts to trace the first 
appearance of the word, but the replies * were disappointing, a reference to the Acts 
which we are about to consider being all that was forthcoming. 

So far we have been dealing with labels that have neither signature, date, nor any 
sort of official guarantee as to their quality. But now that we are considering silver 
we at once enter the realms of the legislature, and soon find ourselves involved in the 
different question of the law of hall-marks. We then have to cope with the prancings 
of the lion passant, the vagaries of the shield outline, the tonsorial oddities of the 
crowned leopard, the intrusion of the sovereign's head and the deciphering of the 
makers' marks and the date-letters. After all this has been done we may get fairly 
close to the date of the first silver wine-label. 

We can then begin to think about the various designs, and indulge in the attractive 
pursuit of identifying as many of the five hundred odd names as appear rare and 
curious in these less romantic days. 

As far as the wine-label is concerned, we need deal only with the three following 
laws: 6 

1 The Plate Offences Act of 1738. 

2 The Duty Act of 1784. 

3 The Marking Silver Plate Act of i 79 o. 

The titles given above to these statutes are not official, but merely the customary 
ones used for easy identification. 

* 1 2th Sen, Vol. VII, October 23rd. . November 6th. 
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An inspection of some of their clauses becomes especially necessary since prac- 
tically all writers on wine-labels have failed to appreciate their full meaning, and in 
several cases have made entirely incorrect statements as to the means of determining 
the dates by the shapes of the shields, etc. 

Before discussing the three Acts mentioned above, it will be as well to 
enumerate briefly the Acts which introduced the various marks found on silver 
plate. 

As early as 1300 it was ordained in the Act 28 Edw. I, Statute 3, that wrought 
silver was to be of sterling alloy and marked with a Leopard's head. In 1363 the 
Statute 37, Edw. Ill, c. 7, decreed that every goldsmith should 'have a mark by him- 
self, and that after the assay had been made, the King's mark (as the leopard's head 
was now called) should be affixed. By a subsequent Roll of Parliament (2 Rich. II, 
No. 30) penalties were imposed on any deviation from the enactments. In 1477 the 
Statute 1 7 Edw. IV, c. 1 , defined the gold standard more clearly and made provisions 
with reference to the assaying of both gold and silver wares. It also made the ' Craft' 
of goldsmiths answerable for any default of the warden in marking bad silver. It was 
this clause that led to the addition of the date-letter mark in 1478. By this mark some 
check could be kept on the officer responsible for any default. At first the letter 
appeared without a shield, but this was added in 1560 and its shape has since been 
one of the ways of determining the date. It was probably also in 1478 that the leopard 
received its crown, which was retained until 1 8 2 1 . The lion passant was added in 
1 £44, and the sovereign's head, or duty mark, not until 1784. 

These are the only five marks that concern us, as the lion's head erased and the 
'Britannia' of the higher standard period (1697-1719) come before the days of the 
wine-label. 

We are now in a better position to glance at the three Acts mentioned earlier. 

1 The Plate Offences Act of 1738 (12 Geo. II. c. 26) 

Clause j states that the marks are to consist of: 'The mark of the worker or maker 
thereof, which shall be the first letters of his christian and surname, and with these 
marks of the said company of goldsmiths in London, viz. the Leopard's Head, the 
Lion Passant, and a distinct variable mark or letter to denote the year in which such 
plate was made. . . 

Clause 6 gives the list of exemptions from the operation of the Act, a list which 
consists of numerous small silver articles. 

Among them are mentioned 'cranes for bottles . . . any mounts, screws, or 
stoppers to stone or glass bottles or phials' as well as 'such other tilings as by reason 
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of the smallness or thinness are not capable of receiving the marks hereinbefore men- 
tioned, or any of them, and not weighing 10 dwts. of gold or silver each.' 

There is no mention of bottle-tickets, and as bottle-cranes (small silver syphons), 
bottle-screws and bottle-stoppers are included we may be justified in believing that 
at this time they were unknown. Moreover, although bottle-tickets only weigh on 
an average about 4 or £ dwts. they were all perfectly capable of receiving the marks, 
so it seems certain that had they been known they would have been mentioned along 
with the other articles, of about the same size, connected with the bottle. 

2 The Duty Act of 1784 (24 Geo. IE. c. 5-3) 

In 17 19 a duty of 6 d. an ounce had been imposed on all silver-plate imported into 
or made in Great Britain. There was no special mark and it was taken off in 174-8. 
In 1784, however, the duty was reimposed, but only on wares 'which shall or ought 
to be touched', and therefore did not affect those already exempted from marking 
in the previous Act of 1738. It was further ordained that the King's Head mark was 
to be affixed by each assay office in England and Scotland. 

The head appeared incuse, or in intaglio like the matrix of a seal instead of its 
impression, for the first two years (1784-85- and 178^-86), looking to the left, in 
conjunction with the date-letters 'i' and 'k', but as the duty was not imposed until 
the middle of the goldsmith's year (December 1st, 1784) plate of this year is found 
both with and without the sovereign's head. But in the case of the bottle-ticket the 
stamp of the sovereign's head was not necessary for another six years — in 1 790. This 
does not mean, however, that for this reason it is impossible to find labels dating from 
before 1790 with both the leopard's head, the date letter, the maker's mark and the 
sovereign's head. 

In such cases, very few of which occur, the explanation in all probability is that in 
sending their recently made goods to be assayed, certain goldsmiths failed to take 
out exempted articles such as bottle-tickets, which they were entitled to do. Per- 
haps they did not trouble to read the Acts carefully and preferred to be on the safe 
side, especially if they were unaccustomed to making small articles. 

But to be within the law, and realizing that the exemptions of 1738 still held good, 
a bottle-ticket need have no marks whatever on it until 1790, though in many cases a 
maker preferred to affix his own mark, merely for his personal satisfaction. 

In a recent letter on the subject to me from Goldsmiths' Hall, the Clerk points out 
that before 1 790 the hall-marking of wine-labels was on a voluntary basis, and that fact 
explains the variants found before that date which appear to contradict the relevant 
clauses of the Acts then in operation. Moreover, the Clerk adds that the great majority 
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of the labels in possession of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths are dated sub- 
sequent to 1 790, but that thirteen of the earlier ones have no marks at all. It will thus 
be realized that in attempting to date unmarked or insufficiently marked labels we are 
largely dependent on discovering the date of the working life of the goldsmith, and 
thus obtaining an approximate date for the label in question. We can then possibly 
get a little closer by comparing the shape and style of the label with others to which a 
more definite date has already been assigned. Nearer than this it is impossible to get. 
We have still to look at the important Act of 1 790. 

3 The Marking Silver Tlate Act of 1790 (30 Geo. III. c. 31) 

In Clause 1 it is explained that doubt has arisen as to the true construction of the 
clauses contained in the two previous Acts (described above) with regard to the 
exemptions from markings of certain small silver articles. It confesses that 'divers 
penalties . . . may have been innocently incurred', and that the list of exemptions 
be now repealed and other regulations and declarations substituted. 

This surely confirms my suggestion above that, as far as small articles were con- 
cerned, some goldsmiths were not clear as to what was, and what was not, exempted 
from marking, and so preferred to send them to be assayed with their other goods 
just to be on the safe side. That their fears were justified is now clear, as penalties 
had been wrongly enforced through an insufficient understanding of the Acts. 

Then in Clause 3 follows the new list of exemptions. It is very short and includes 
only chains, necklace beads, lockets, any philligree work, shirt buckles or broaches, 
stamped medals, or spouts to china, stone or earthenware teapots, or any of them, of 
any weight whatsoever. 

In Clause 4 partial exemptions are given, and include silver tippings, swages and 
mounts provided they do not weigh as much as 10 dwts. and are not used as necks or 
collars for castors, cruets or glasses appertaining to any sort of stands or frames. 

And finally in Clause £ — and this is the important clause — it enacts that nothing in 
the Acts shall affect any silver wares whatsoever not weighing r dwts., but that the 
following list of articles is not exempted whatever their weight may be, and this list 
includes bottle-tickets. 

Thus from May 28, 1790, bottle-tickets should legally bear the following marks: 

1 The leopard's head crowned. 

2 The maker's mark. 

3 The annual date-letter. 

4 The lion passant. 

r The sovereign's head. 
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But it soon proved to be a custom more honour' d in the breach than the observance, 
and rarely do we find all five marks together until a much later date. The usual ones 
are the maker's mark and the lion passant, but if any of the others chance to be 
present the task of dating naturally becomes easier. It is clear, then, that we must 
get as much information as we can out of each mark, and consequently we must first 
of all know what to look for and then be able to apply the knowledge so obtained. 

As so many misleading statements have been made about the shape of the shield 
of the lion passant we will take that mark first. 

From 1719 to 1739 it is oblong with rounded corners, but from 1739 to 17 cr the 
punch is cut to the outline of the lion. Then from 17C6 right down to 1896 it is 
placed in a shield with a point at the base, while the top corners are either rounded 
or clipped. The clipped corners become more apparent from 1796. 

So much for the shield, but there is also the lion itself to be considered. It is only 
patience and the continual handling of many pieces of silver plate that enable one to 
accustom oneself to spotting differences in the exact position of the tail, the placing 
of the paws, and the fatness or length of the body. For instance, in i7igand i72othe 
tail bends over itself much closer than it does in the years which follow. From 1726 
to 1728 the head becomes more shaggy, while from 17^6 to 1775- it is much larger 
than in the previous cycle (1736-c^c) and a number of strokes clearly visible on the 
neck indicate a mane. From 1 7 7 6 to 1 79 5 the head is small again , but now the body 
appears more emaciated. 

The leopard's head is not often found on early labels, but in the event of one 
turning up it should be remembered that it underwent several distinct changes 
between 1738 and 182 1, when it lost its crown. Thus from 1729 to 173 8 the shield 
was pentagonal in outline, the head small with very little beard and mane, and the 
tongue protruding. But in 1739 the shield is formed of a series of ogee, alternate 
concave and convex lines. The mane and beard have entirely disappeared, a few 
whiskers alone remaining — and the tongue has gone for good. In ij$6 the head 
becomes fuller and the shield is a plain oblong with the bottom corners rounded and 
the whiskers and ears are more prominent. From 1776 to 1821 the top corners of 
the shield are clipped off, otherwise the mark is unaltered. 

A close study of the different cycles of marks given by Jackson 1 will soon help to 
explain these points, but it must be realized that fine as that great work undoubtedly 
is, the ideal method of showing marks is by actual photographs. Even then only 
clearly stamped specimens should be selected, so far as opportunity allows, but above 

1 English Goldsmiths and their Marks, 191 1 . 
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all careless photography will render the efforts useless and in all cases a raking light 
should be used in order to bring up as much detail as possible. I fully realize that the 
difficulties and expense of a work on these lines would be very great, but as can be 
seen from the fine work of J. Paul de Castro, » a very good start has been made in the 
right direction. Evidence from a single example is often insufficient, for two reasons; 

1 Ineffective punching. 

2 Bad condition through wear and tear. 

It sometimes happens that a maker has used too large a stamp for the object to be 
marked and one side or corner of the shield is hardly visible, or the shape of the lion 
is quite unrecognizable owing to cramped space. Then his pressure may have been so 
uneven as to make the resulting mark look very different from the facsimile in the 
reference book. As to wear and tear, what often happens, apart from cases of total 
obliteration, is for constant cleaning, sometimes with unsuitable materials, to convert 
a right-angle into a curve, thus causing the object to be assigned to the wrong cycle. 

These few points are made merely to show that as many contemporary pieces as 
possible should be compared with one another to ensure the most satisfactory results. 

This naturally applies to all marks, but in the case of the maker's mark it is neces- 
sary to go very warily in deciphering the letters correctly, especially those in script 
and monogram. For instance, the capital T in script is very hard to distinguish from 
the capital «S* in script, and in the case of wine-labels I believe that this very mistake 
has been made in dealing with the earliest known specimens. Dent assigns his earliest 
eighteenth-century labels to 'S. Dell, 1740-60'. Now although such brief descrip- 
tions are quite useless for verification, I feel sure he misread 'I.D. ' in script as 
'S.D. ' And this for more than one reason. In the first place the only S. Dell known 
is Samuel Dell, a plate- worker of Watling Street, London, 1697-1703, so that the 
dates are at once impossible. But if it is 'I.D. ', we have Isaac Duke of Wych Street, 
Drury Lane, who was entered in 1743— just the date we should expect judging by the 
early escutcheon form of the label. Now in the Ruggles-Brise Collection there are 
eight of these 'I.D.' labels and as the crown, which forms part of Duke's mark, is 
clearly stamped there is no doubt whatever that they are the work of Duke. But their 
shape and design is absolutely the same as on those which Dent assigns to 'S. Dell ' , so 
his wrong reading becomes more evident. There are also other examples by Duke in the 
Cropper Collection, now at the Victoria and Albert Museum, although in his Connoisseur 
article (October, 1922, p. 88) Cropper refers to such a label as 'probably' by S. Dell. 
I would date these Duke labels as c. 1743 and in them we may have the earliest 

< The law and Practice of Hall-marking Gold and Silver Wares, 2nd edit., i 93S . 
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marked silver wine-label known., It was this escutcheon form that obviously" 

ZTZ> B i 7 fc" n ^ T^^ 61 ^ ^ De^t is 'John Hoi Id 

mo~So . But where Dent got his date from I am at a loss to imagine There were 

Tet U *"T ° f j0hnH0lI - d '°- ^xx-a^andthfother ;;^ 6 

label Seem < t0 ^ " former iS t0 ° ea %- d *e desi™ of he 

kbels s of the rococo 'grapes and vine' type. Any date before x 78o is earlfL ^ 

action s I J 'th ^ earii6St ? ^ ^ ***** iS ^ * a note on Z 
society reiers to Sandylands Drinkwater as making labels in 1729 implying that their 
s„ are of this early date. But Drinkwate/worked from 3^ so * 
the correct date might be forty years later than that claimed for it! Th s is a ase 
where any other marks and a description of the style of the label would hi us 
In order to explain more clearly how to be sure that we are getting as much mfor- 

m be ll^t I "" 6 eV f eDCe ° ffered * a Iabd Which has ^ few marks it 
may be helpful to take an actual example. If there are no marks at all we are entirely 

dependent on the style of the workmanship, the size and shape of the label 3 

closer. I have such a label bearing the name 'Port'. It is long and narrow with a 
ample feather edging, and this feather work is also used to form the To chain 
eyelets wbch project above and do not pierce the label itself. The letTerin " 

it to be an early p iec e, probably somewhere between x 7J o and I79 o. ? 
J° f U r Ch t fOT I A ? ^ The onI 7 ^rks are the maker's initials SB and a lion 
passant. Let us look at the maker's mark first. Jackson helps us but little No silver 
smrth is recorded over the period in question except posily a S^t^LtZT 

Z All ■ 15 d " t0 ^ ent17 * ^ Heab ^ nothi "g whafever of 

uToth r 1T1 T TT^- ^ ShOUld ^ t0 &d Heal because 

the other mark, the hon (wxthout any qualifying provincial mark), shows that the 

an earlier one (,7^-38) c^faS^f S V' ^VSf*** AcCordin g to Cro PP". "» hadtwomark*. 

* Once in the possession of Messrs. Crichton. 
3 London Goldsmiths. 
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piece is London made, and Heal only deals with London goldsmiths. No further 
light is shed by referring to Cripps and other earlier works. So, as both the shape of 
the stamp and the style of the lettering of the initials are very similar to those given 
for this doubtful Samuel Bradley this is as far as we can get in identifying the maker. 
There is only the lion passant left. Luckily the stamp is clear and a strong glass at 
once shows us that the shield comes to a point in the middle of the base line and does 
not follow the outline of the lion. Thus we know it cannot date before 17^6, and as 
the corners appear more rounded than clipped it could hardly be later than 179$. 
It must not be argued that it could not be later than 1790 as otherwise the King's 
head would appear, because, as has been already mentioned, considerable licence 
was allowed for many years after the Marking Silver Plate Act. Thus at this early date 
we must not take the sovereign's head into consideration at all. A closer inspection 
of the lion will reveal that although the stamp itself is small, appropriate to the size 
of the object to be stamped, the head is not the small one of the 1 776-9 r cycle, but 
the larger one of the previous cycle of 17 s6~7S< Moreover, the strokes forming the 
mane can be clearly seen, thus we have no hesitation in allotting it to this latter 
cycle. Now if the maker actually is Samuel Bradley and we also accept him as the 
maker of the handbell in 1783, it is quite likely that he entered about 1770, and so 
we are justified in suggesting him as far as his dates are concerned. This is as near as 
we can get, and we must be satisfied with giving the date of the label as 'circa 1770, 
possibly by Samuel Bradley'. 

It is interesting to note that Goldsmiths' Hall has eight similar labels of 1784 by 
'S.B.' which they also take to be the initials of Samuel Bradley. 

To conclude this section I am giving as complete a list as possible of all eighteenth- 
century makers of silver wine-labels. This list has, in the main, been compiled by 
Herbert W. Hollebone from specimens in his own great collection. I have merely 
checked all the references and added any names not represented in his collection. 
In all they amount only to about a dozen. The list is arranged as follows: 

The goldsmiths' names are given in alphabetical order. The date or dates in the 
first column are from Sir Ambrose Heal's London Goldsmiths, 193 c, and represent 
definite dates in, or the whole working life of, the goldsmith in question. The date 
m the second column shows when the maker's mark was entered at Goldsmiths' 
Hall (as given by Jackson) ; and the figures in the third column give the pages from 
Sir C. J. Jackson's English Goldsmiths and their Marks, 2nd edition, 192 1, where the 
name and mark of the particular goldsmith is mentioned. As Heal deals only with 
London goldsmiths, his column of dates naturally disappears in the provincial, 
Scottish and Irish lists. 
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abdy, William 
adams, Stephen 

ALDERHEAD, John 

aldridge, Edward 

ARNELL, John 

basker vi lle, George 

bateman, Hester 

bateman, Peter and Anne 
bateman, Peter, Anne and 

William 
bay ley, Henry 

blake ley, Benjamin 

bock, Mark 
bradley, Samuel 

brind, Walter 

burton, Robert 

DE LISLE, LoiliS 

drink water, Sandylands 
duke, Isaac 
dupont, Louis 

(also spelt Lewis) 
EATON, John 
elliott, William 
ellis, Thomas 

emes, John 
garrard, Robert 
giles, George 
gilpin, Thomas 

godbehere, Samuel, and 

wig an, Edward 
godbehere, Samuel; 

wig an, Edward and 

bult, James 



Heal 


J. I ill. Flu 


Jackson 


1763, 176c- 


176s, 1767 and 


211, 219, 221, 2 S S 


1 S17 


1784 


and 2r8 


1760 and 1784 


1760 


219 and 2rc 


17^0—66 


1 7 CO 


2 00 and 2 £4 


1739-6^ 


1739 


I 93 > 196 and 2cr 


I773-80 


1773 or before 


213 and 2c6 


1738, 174^, 1773 


1 74S 


197 and 2r3 


and 1789-1792 




1773-89 


1774 


216, 217, 220 and 






2<T7 


1791-96 


i79i 


222 and 2^8 


1800 


1800 


224 and 2,5-9 


i7jCo— 60 


17 So 


200, 206 and 25-4 


(spelt Bailey) 




1 73 8— 39 and 


!738-39 


2 1 1 and 2ri 


1768-69 




1773. 1799 


1773 


222, 223, and 256 




1773 (earliest 


218 and 2c6 




mention) 




1749-96 


1749 and 1 78 1 


199, 203, 2 Si and 






2r8 


i 7S 8 


i 7 r8 


2oj and 2£$ 


1773 


1773 


214 and 2 cc 


1731-72 


— 




1743 


1743 


196 and 2C3 


1736, 1739-47 


1736 and 1739 


190, 2JI and 2^2 


1760 


1760 


207 and 2rr 


1799 


1810 (?) 


227 and 260 


1773-80 and 


1780 


222 and 2r8 


1796 




1796-1 808 




223 

j 


1792-1802 


1801 


227 and 2 £9 


1783 




218 


1730 and 1731- 


1739 


I92-2C2 


73 






1786 


1786 


220, 2r8 and 2C9 


1800 


1800 


224 and 2C9 
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Heal 


Entered 


Jackson 


hardy, josepn 


i 799— 1 800 


1799 


225 and 259 


HARVEY, John 


I739-JO 


1739 and 174c 


2 14 and 2 J3 


HEMiNG, liiomas 




1 744> 1 745 and 


212, 253 and 255 






1767 




hennell, Robert 


1769-91 


■1 

J 753 and 1773 


202 and 2 £6 


HERIOT, JOSeptl 


1750-78 


r 75° 


216 and 2 54 


HOLLAND, John 


171 1-39 


1739 


203 and 251 


hough am, diaries 


1 769—84 


1785 


2 1 £(?) 119 and 258 


hougham, oamuei 


1786-95 






Howell, Thomas 




1791 


221 and 258 


hunt, James 


1760-73 and 


1760 


211 and 255 




1 768— 77 






innocent, John 


i764(?)-93 


1764 and/or 1773 


209 and 257 


le jeune, Joshua 


1773, 1782 


1773 


218 and 257 


le sage, John 


1739-43 


1739 


192 and 252 


massey, Samuel 


i773-88(?) 





220 


medlycott, Edmund 


1748-55 


1748 


198 and 253 


MO rley, E. 


1799 


1798 


223 and 226 


Ollivant, Thomas 




1789 


220 and 258 


PHIPPS, inomas, and 


1784—96 




221, 2 26 and 258 


robinson, Edward 








plummer, William 


I7S5-63 


1755 


207 and 254 


preedy, Joseph 


1777 


1777 


218, 223 and 257 


Reynolds, William 


I773> 1778-87 


r 773 


2 2o and 257 


Richardson, John 


1723, 1752 and 


1743 and 1752 


198, 202 and 254 


robins, John 


1768 






1774— 1800 


1774 


222 and 257 


rundell, Philip and 


c. 1780— 1802 






bridge, John 








sardet, Henry 


1773-77 




215 


SCHOFIELD, John 


1776 and 1778—96 


1778 


217, 219 and 258 


SCHUrman, Albert 


1756-62 


1756 


204 and 254 


simmons, William 


1776 (Simons) 


1776 


219 and 257 


s later, James 


1732 


1732 


1 87 and 251 


smith, ueorge ana 


1792-96 


1792 


221 and 250 


TT A "V T" T? TV 1 li j-i-m »i c 

hayter, inomas 








stamp, James 


1766 and 1772- 


J 774 


214, 215 and 257 


stephenson, Benjamin 


79 
1774-79 


1775 


215 and 257 


storr, Paul 


1792-1839 


1793 


224, 227 and 258 


sutton, James and 


1782-93 


17S2 


218 and 258 



bult, James 
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TAYLEUR, John 

thomas, Richard 
tweedie, Walter 

wall is, Thomas 



wren, John 



Heal 
*775~H 

177^-86 

17^8, i 7 6r, 
1767-84 and 
1777-18 14 

1776 and 1777 

8iT 



Entered 
*7SS 

ante 1773 and 
1773 and i 77 r 



- 1777 



Jackson 

219 and 2r 7 
2o8 and 2^4 
2ic and 219 

217 and 2c 7 



222 and 2^8 



In the provincial towns, it is not always possible to get exact dates, but the 
following are taken from actual examples or from lists at the end of the appropriate 
section in Jackson. 

ENGLAND 



BIRMINGHAM 

Bennett, William 
boulton, Matthew 
boulton, Matthew and 

fothergill, John 
cocks and bettridge 
lin wood, Matthew 

TAYLOR, Joseph 

CHESTER 

lowe, George 

EXETER 

hicks, Joseph 
skinner, Matthew 
symons, Roger B. (Plymouth) 

NEWCASTLE 

Huntingdon, Thomas 
langlands, John 
langlands, John and 

Robertson, John 
makepeace, Robert 
watson, Thomas 



Bate* Jackson 

between 1773 and 1800 41c 

" j. 408, 409 and 41 r 

■>■> tt ,, 408 and 41c. 



1 j 



1796-1841 



1784-c. 1830 

1757-71 
i 7 c8 



c ijso-c. 1 880 

I74I-93 
177^-9 s 

1718 (free)-^c 
i793-i84r 

43 



409 and 41 r 
409 and 41 ^ 
408, 409 and 41c 



392 and 397 



337, 338 and 339 
336 and 344 
344 



368 

364 and 369 
364> 36$ and 370 

369 

36c and 370 
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SHEFFIELD Dates Jackson 

Gregory & co., Richard 1736-97 434 

jewesson, Robert 1799,1800 432 and 434 

MORTON, Richard & Co. i 773 42J> 4l 6 and 433 

smith & co. f Nathaniel 1780 42$, 426, 432 and 

433 

stainforth & CO., John 1783, 1 804 43 2 and 43 3 

watson, John lJ9Sf l8o 8 and 1816 426, 432, and 434 

YORK 

hampston, J. and prince, J. 1777-1808 292 



SCOTLAND 

EDINBURGH 

auld, William i 7 gs ^ 04 

Cunningham, W. and P. c. 1780-1 ro4 

KER, Daniel I7 6 4 ^ 03 

mckay, John I793 50S 

Robertson, Patrick i 7S i rt , 3 

Robertson, William 1789 ^04 

PERTH 

keay, Robert I7gi ^ 2 



DUBLIN 



CORK 



IRELAND 



adams, Thomas c.i 7 6r-i8i2 624 

ebbs, John c. 176^-1812 623 

KEENE, John c. i 7 6r-i8i2 623 and 639 

nangle, George c . 1765-1812 623 and 671 

stoyte, John I788 6l3 and ^ 

tait, Benjamin I?9I 6l3 and 6jo (Taitt) 

te are, Samuel ^oo 622 and 639 

tic knell, Alexander c . 1765-1812 623 



mackrill, Stephen 1760-80 693 

walsh, Stephen 1760-80 693 

warner, James IJ9S 69 g ( see Note) 

A A 
1 I 



3 

Battersea Enamels 



Before dealing with the silver wine-label in further detail, some account should be 
given of the beautiful, but all too short-lived, enamel label. The term 'Battersea' 
has been given to all enamel labels by the 'trade', whatever the date, and although 
the expert col ector is in no way deceived by such misapplied nomenclature 
employed largely to create a market for the modern French and Belgian enamel 
™e-labels which, just prior to the war, flooded so many stores and 'curiosity ' shops 
of both England and America, it may well be that collectors of bottle- tickets are 
not so well informed. 

There would indeed be every excuse for such a state of things, seeing that even 
museums, from the British Museum downwards, as well as exhibition ca Aooues and 
private collectors, still persist in using the term for enamels that have never got 
nearer Battersea than Bilston in South Staffordshire 

With the publication in 1324 of the third volume of the Schreiber Collection at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum the whole classification of English enamels was 
revolutionized. The editor, Bernard Rackham, has since added several important 
papers on the subject,! and further research by W. B. Honey,* H. W Hughes 3 
Herbert Read,4 and A. J. Toppin 5 has definitely established the fact that not one- 
quarter of the articles formerly labelled 'Battersea' were products of that factory 
which was actually in existence for only three years.* The result of all this is thai 
although much of the glory of Battersea has departed, the character and beauty of 
what remains stands out all the clearer. And among this residue, collectors ofwine- 
labels wzll be relieved to hear that bottle-tickets are very definitely included. In fact, 

Z£t: 6^4 ' 19321 ' SUPPlemen n ° teS ° n *« **«7\ 

J !SK M r B * tten , ea enamds '> February, >»>, pp. 82-83, and March P p l6+ _ l70 

A*S!? G ' Ben,ard Hughes * <Engiish mmdMt ° r ' Bii "°' n? ' ■* 
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the aesthetic value of the delicate work of Ravenet (of whom more anon) becomes 
even more apparent and the scarcity of these enamel bottle- tickets will, if possible, 
increase still further. 

The art of enamelling, as formerly practised in England, consists of the production 
of two quite distinct types: 

1 Painted enamels. 

2 Transfer enamels. 

i,. The expression 'painted enamels' is a term used for articles of metal, usually 
copper, covered with a vitreous coating either white or coloured, rendered opaque 
by an admixture of oxide of tin, and painted with fusible pigments. It was practised 
at Battersea, South Staffordshire and probably also at Birmingham. Recent research 
has shown that, contrary to former beliefs, the Staffordshire work far surpassed that 
of Battersea. 

2. Transfer-printing was a process invented by John Brooks, the Dublin engraver, 
who was put in charge of the Battersea factory, and developed by Simon Francois 
Ravenet, the French engraver, who made it capable of independent use.* The 
method consists in the application to the surface of the enamel of impressions from 
engraved copper-plates, printed on paper in specially prepared adhesive inks, the 
usual colour being black, though red, brown, purple and mauve are also found. It 
was produced at Battersea, in the Midlands and at Liverpool and Leeds. 

By far the finest work was that done by Ravenet at Battersea, and it is therefore 
to this locality that our attention must be directed. Unlike the painted enamel, the 
beauty of the transfer type has never been equalled elsewhere, and this fact will 
doubtless be a cause of satisfaction to the fortunate wine-label collector who 
possesses examples of Ravenet's work. 

I can find no evidence of wine-labels being made of the other types of enamel- 
either champkve, inlay within compartments hollowed out in the metal, or cloisonni, 
inlay within strips of the metal or wire set on edge on the metal base. 

As appears from records preserved in the Battersea Rate Books at the Central 
Public Library,* Stephen Theodore Janssen, third son of Sir Theodore Janssen, a 
London merchant, founded the enamel works at York House, Battersea, by forming 
a company composed of himself and two Irishmen named Brooks and Delamain. 

i See W. Turner, Transfer Printing on Enamels, Porcelain and Pottery, 1907 ; he discusses all the evidence of 
the thirteen claimants of the invention. The strongest case was for Ravenet, but the author, of course, knew 
nothing of Brooks at that time. 

» Mew, Battersea Enamels, p. 3 , was mistaken in saying they had been destroyed by fire. They were inspected 
by Honey, and both he and Rackham published accounts in 1932 (see the notes above). 
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These have now been identified as John Brooks the engraver, and Henry Delamain 
the delft manufacturer — both of Dublin. This was in the third quarter of 1753. By 
the last quarter of 17^6 the company had gone bankrupt, owing apparently to the 
drunken and dissolute habits of Brooks, the place was left empty and the factory was 
never re-started. Thus the entire output of true Battersea enamels is limited to three 
years, and it is to that short period that the lovely Ravenet bottle-tickets belong. 

The recent discovery of the connection of the two Irishmen with Battersea helps 
to clear up several points which formerly had proved puzzling. Here was a new firm 
using a new process and yet it was able to produce immediately a highly sophisticated 
class of work, the obvious result of experience and technical knowledge. This is now 
fully explained by the fact that Brooks is known to have been experimenting on his 
invention of transfer-printing for years, and in Ravenet he saw the very man to 
perfect his process — if indeed it was not Janssen himself who was the connecting 
link between these two men, forming the factory at York House for the production 
of their united work. So, too, the presence of two Irishmen explains the somewhat 
unexpected existence of the many productions of Saints, so unsuited to English 
eighteenth-century taste, as well as of the various Hibernia subjects. 

Following the bankruptcy in ij£6 two auction sales took place. The first, held 
early in March of that year, consisted of Janssen's household and personal effects 
including 'a Quantity of beautiful Enamels, colour'd and uncolour'd . . . con- 
sisting of . . . Bottle Tickets with Chains for all sorts of Liquors, and of different 
Subjects . . .* The second sale was held in June, and consisted of the stock-in- 
trade and furniture of York House. Here again 'a great variety of beautiful enamell'd 
. . . Bottle Tickets' were among the items for disposal. 

Apart from Brooks and Delamain, the artists employed at the factory included 
Ravenet, James Gwim, John Hall, and possibly also W. W. Ryland and Robert 
Hancock. But of all these, Ravenet was by far the most important and is undoubtedly 
the engraver of the bottle-tickets. The certainty of this attribution, based mainly on 
a comparison of the Battersea transfers with signed works in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, has recently received confirmation by the discovery of a signature 
'Rav' on a plaque in the Hurst Collection. 

Even in such diminutive pieces as the bottle- ticket the unmistakable flowing line, 
the meticulous attention to detail, and the incomparable rendering of the drapery 
(cf. the 'Burgundy' label) proclaim the work of the master. 

Though reminiscent of the pastorals of Boucher, the notion of connecting cupids, 
or putti, with industries — especially viticulture — was represented on the walls of 
the Casa dei Vetti at Pompeii in the first century of our era. 
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Turning now to actual specimens in existence, our museums are very badly fur- 
nished, the best collection being probably that at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It possesses eight undoubted Ravenets in the Schreiber Collection, to which can 
probably be added the black printed 'Medeira' and 'Burgundy' labels (No. 369 in 
the Catalogue), whose provenance was doubtful at the time the work was prepared. 
Apart from this the Museum has four enamelled labels, bearing the names 'Grave', 
'Eau de Noyau', 'Cyder' and 'Red Port', which are at present recognized as of 
Bilston manufacture. 

Among private collections, Mr. Herbert W. Hollebone has eighteen (including 
ten from the Dent and three from my own collection) ; Mrs. Dickson of Bourne- 
mouth, fifteen; the late Egan Mew, thirteen; and Hon. Mrs. Ionides, eleven 
(originally sixteen before her loss by fire). 

Variants occur in certain cases where the original transfers have been overlaid by 
soft washes of different colours, and occasionally alternative names of wines have 
been added to the same design. However, so rare are Ravenet labels that collectors 
might be glad to have a descriptive list of as many different examples as I can 
trace. 

The general shape takes the form of a wavy escutcheon. The width is just over 
2 J inches and the greatest depth is 2 J inches, a size only equalled by the largest 
silver wine -labels. 

It should be noted that in several cases Ravenet has given to the subjects in the 
background a definite bearing on the name that the label bears — a conceit attempted 
in no other variety of wine-label. 

Take, for instance, the Madeira label. Here we see the cupid leaning over a huge 
barrel and pointing towards a full-rigged windjammer, at once intimating that the 
wine is a Vinho do roda, or travelled wine, which has matured during its trip in such 
a vessel to the East or West Indies. 

In the Lisbon label there is rather a shadowy castellated building in the right back- 
ground. Its projecting bastion, round corbelled turrets, and twin guns just visible 
between the embrasures, at once proclaim it to be a military fortification. It seemed 
unlikely to be a pure invention of Ravenet, and such has indeed proved to be the 
case, for I have identified it as the Tower of Belem (Torre de Sao Vicente) dominat- 
ing the mouth of the Tagus to the west of Lisbon. It is of great historical importance, 
having been erected to mark the successful return of Vasco da Gama after his dis- 
covery of the sea-route to India. It was begun by Dom Joao H and finished by Dom 
Manoel about ic2o. The turrets are said to be copied from originals in India. 
Ravenet could hardly have chosen a more suitable subject as the tower was looked 
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upon as the Citadel of Lisbon, and all vessels, going or coming, had to salute and 
show their papers. 1 

Then there is the 'Champain' label (also found as 'Champagne* — Mew, Fig. 2) 
to be considered. In the foreground a youthful faun or satyr is struggling with cupid 
for the possession of his bow, possibly implying the apathetic effect of alcohol. In the 
background is a flat landscape (champain) through which winds a river, while hills 
appear in the distance. Thus the twofold division of the champagne district — the 
river and the mountain regions — is at once suggested. To the right is a portion of a 
vineyard from which a man is proceeding with a large basket, known as a hotte, on 
his back. To the left is a church with a steeple. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum (Schreiber No. 54) has an example of this label, 
but it bears the name 'Ale' and is described as showing a hop-garden. However, in 
view of the above and the fact that baskets strapped to the back have never been used 
for hop-picking, we can conclude, with a certain amount of probability, that the sale of 
the 'Champain' labels being small, their design was considered sufficiently suitable 
for 'Ale'. We must not expect to find hop-poles joined at the top, as this well-known 
type of wiring did not come in until about 187 c. Moreover, the stakes in the extreme 
right have been given an exaggerated height (artistic licence to ensure identifica- 
tion), and could very well pass as hop -poles. On the other hand, the demand for 
'Champain' labels at this period (c. 17C4) would be very small as the duty was over 
£63 per tun, and it was only drunk by the very rich or the fashionable 'Beaux' just 
because it was so expensive and rare. In fact, had it not been for George II's liking 
for the sparkling variety and the patronage of Lord Chesterfield, the most noted 
host of his day, it is doubtful whether it would have been worth shipping at all. 

Before listing the Ravenets, I would draw attention to the fact that in some cases 
the reverse of a transfer has been used, thus giving quite a different appearance to a 
label, and occasionally making it difficult to realize what the scene represents. This is 
especially evident in the case of the 'Rhenish' label, which in the original form (Mew, 
Fig. 2 2, No. 2, and Ionides Collection) shows two cupids treading grapes in a wooden 
trough and supporting one another in the approved manner. The grapes themselves 
are clearly visible. But in the Schreiber Collection (Pi. 40, No. 369) the transfer 
has been reversed and used for 'Burgundy', with the result that both the back- 
ground and treading-trough have disappeared. No wonder the catalogue hesitatingly 
describes it as 'cupids apparently struggling for a bunch of grapes'! Some of the 

1 Alvarez de Colmenar gives an engraving and description of it in Annales d'Espagne et de Portugal, Vol. HI, 
Wi PP- *7*i *74, 2j6. See also W. C. Watson, Portuguese Architecture, 1908, pp. 1 81-183 and fig. opp.' 
p. 184.. 
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label transfers were also used on both the outside and inside of the small Battersea 
boxes. I first pointed this out to Mrs. Ionides when inspecting her incomparable 
collection. There is a very beautiful snuff-box of which the outside of the lid displays 
the 'Claret' design, the inside of the lid the 'Mountain' and the bottom of the box 
the 'Burgundy' designs. The reverse transfers of the 'Frontiniac', 'Cape', 'Moun- 
tain' and 'Rum' designs also appear on the lids of four separate snuff-boxes. 

Apart from the specimen in the Ionides Collection, the 'Frontiniac' design is to 
be found on the lid of a snuff-box in the Schreiber Collection (No. £3) and is 
illustrated twice by Mew in Fig. 29. A moment's inspection of all these snuff-box 
transfers will make it clear that they are but sorry reverse replicas of those originally 
used on the wine-labels. 

It seems probable that about two dozen different titles on Ravenet labels exist, a 
few of which, such as 'Ale', 'Current' and 'Sherry', have no separate design of 
their own but have been stamped on previously issued labels. 

The complete list, so far as I have been able to compile it, is as follows: 



ALE 



2 BRANDY 



BURGUNDY 



4 CAPE 



r CHAMPAIN 



6 CLARET 



No separate design of its own. It exists as a variant of the 
'Champain' and also of the 'Hock' label (see below). 
A cupid holding a long stick or poker in front of a large square 
brick furnace on which there is a vessel for distilling brandy into 
a wooden vat on the left. For asimilar furnace, see John French, 
The Art of Distillation, 2nd edit., 1653, p. 2 c. 
Cupid pulling aside drapery to disclose nude sleeping Venus 
reclining on a couch. There is an alternative design in the 
Schreiber Collection (No. 369) but this is only a reverse of 
the 'Rhenish' label, q.v. 

Nude nigger boy embracing leopard on the edge of a lake or 
the sea-shore, and offering it a bunch of grapes. 
A youthful faun or satyr struggling with cupid for his bow. In 
the distance a typical champain (flat landscape) with river, 
possibly the Marne. To the right, part of a champagne vine- 
yard, to the left a church with a steeple. The design has also 
been used for 'Ale' and 'Current' labels. See No. 16. 
Two cupids preparing for battle. One carries a standard and 
the other dons a helmet. In the background a tented plain. 
There is an alternative design (originally in the Dent Collection) 
of a cupid with a lance in his right hand and a sword slung over 
his shoulder. He stands in the foreground of a tented plain with 
a castle on a hill in the right-hand background. 
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7 CURRENT 



CYDER 



ESPAGNE 



FRONTINIAC 



HOCK 



LISBON 



MADEIRA 



MOUNTAIN 

MUSCAT 
PORT 



No separate design. It exists as an alternative name on the 
'Champain' label. 

Cupid standing at circular vat with right hand resting on trans- 
verse beam actuating large revolving crushing-wheel. Yoke For 
pony or ass depends. 

Cupids dressed as bacchantes, with leopard. This description 
is obviously incomplete, and merely represents notes from the 
Ionides catalogue of a label, mounted in silver, which has been 
lost since the fire in the early part of the war. 
Cupid reclining on a tree-trunk with a lamb under his left arm, 
which he is protecting from a huge spotted leopard, with the 
aid of a small trumpet-shaped instrument, possibly a form of 
shepherd's pipe. 

Five large casks resting on end on wooden stands. A cupid is 
drawing off some wine while another is spreading a table, 
which is covered by a table-cloth reaching to the ground, with 
two plates, one of which contains food. On the floor is a large 
cup of 'helmet' shape. 

This label was also used for 'Ale'. 
Two cup ids, one drawing wine from a large cask bearing the 
word 'Lisbon', the other drinking from a cup or shell. In the 
background the Tower of Belem on the Tagus. 
Cupid leaning over a large cask bearing the name of the 
wine, and pointing towards a ship in the left background. 
In the Ionides Collection there was formerly an example 
of this label mounted in silver, with the name printed as 
'madere'. 

In the Schreiber Collection (No. 369) there is a 'medeira' 
on the 'Rhenish' label, q.v. 

Two cupids moving large rocks on the side of a mountain. 

To the right the stump of a tree. 

Youthful satyr chasing cupid, vines to the left. 

Two cupids, one leaning against the other who reclines on a 

large cask bearing the name of the wine; a youthful satyr is 

squeezing juice from a bunch of grapes into the mouth of the 

second cupid. In the background vines and a goat. 

Alternative designs for 'Port' are the two figures from the 
' Champain' label (q.v.) without any background, and that used 
for 'W. Port' (see No. 21 below). 
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17 RHENISH 



18 ROTA 



19 RUM 



20 SHERRY 



21 W. PORT 



22 W. WINE 



Two cupids treading grapes and holding on to one another with 
the nght and left hands respectively. In the left background a 
hdl— possibly intended for one of the islands in the Rhine 
Also used in reverse for 'Burgundy' and 'Medeira'. 
An example of this is reported from the London Museum, but 
no description has been published, and it is at present in- 
accessible. r 

Boy in oriental robe edged with ermine and wearing a sword 
with nigger boy sitting on a rock holding a turban with ospre^ 
plume. A building shows indistinctly in the background 
Apparentlythe same as the 'Espagne' ]abel,but it, too, was lost 
in the Ionides fire. An undescribed specimen was included in 
Lot 2 ri of the Hercules Read sale at Sotheby's, November 6th 
1928. ' ' 

Two cupids one treading grapes in a rectangular vat bearing 
the name of the wine, while the other is emptying grapes into 
it from his shoulder ; vines in the background. 
This is an alternative title for the same design as that for 'W 
Port . There was an example in the Dent Collection. 

This concludes the list of Ravenet labels of which I can find any record. The only 
names which I had rather expected to discover, but which have not turned up so far! 
are Bucellas, Calcavalla, Canary, Cyprus, Hermitage and Malmsey. * 

Apart from the above list it would appear that no other wine labels of any kind 
were produced by the Battersea factory, which, as we have already seen, closed its 
doors towards the end of i 7 r6. What exactly happened immediately afterwards is 
unknown, nor is there any record as to who bought the plant at the sales. It seems 
absurd to suppose, as has been so often stated, that no enamels were again produced 
untd about t 7 8,, when they began to appear in South Staffordshire. This gap of 
twenty-five years may have no existence at all in actual fact, and we may wdl ask 
what happened to the plant and the employees of the Battersea factory. As one 
wnter suggests,* it seems very possible that the production of Battersea enamelled 
articles could easily be carried on by small makers employing only two or three 
hands. A small plant was all that was necessary and the articles could be made at 
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home. No regular kiln or extensive buildings were required; the copper-smith 
having made the metal article, the enameller would cany on his work at a table 
fitted with blow pipes and firing apparatus, and the painter would decorate it pre- 
paratory to subsequent fixing and firing. Although it is unlikely that individual 
workers would have produced such articles as wine-labels, with their strictly 
limited market, yet it is a possibility. The most saleable articles would be boxes of all 
kinds, and Mrs. Ionides has one dated 176^, a fact that by itself helps to fill the gap. 

Naturally we are not interested in the modern forgeries of Samson of Paris and 
similar 'houses' which have flooded the European and American markets. There are, 
however, eighteenth-century enamels, apart from those of Battersea, worthy of our 
attention. Of these the most important is a series, of over sixty different names, 
made in England— apparently at Bilston or Wednesbury— and clearly intended for 
the foreign market as will be evident from an inspection of the names given below. 

It will be noticed that in some cases the name of the wine is found in both their 
Italian and French forms, and one wonders if some of the labels were destined for 
English coteries on the Continent, such as flourished at Paris, Florence, Rome and 
Naples. 

In shape they are of the escutcheon form, somewhat smaller than the Ravenet 
labels and nearly all of similar decoration. Above the lettering, which is in large 
black capitals across the centre of the label, is a floral spray— often a rose— while 
below is a bunch of grapes of varying size and shape. The edges usually have a sugges- 
tion of foliage in yellow or brown, while the chain eyelets are encircled in blue. 

The following list, with but few exceptions, is compiled from specimens in the 
Ionides Collection: 



I 


ALE 


13 


CHAMPAGNE 


2 


BEER 


1 4 


CHATREUSE 


3 


BIRRA d' INGHTERRA 


*S 


COMMAND ARIA 


4 


BORDEAUX 


16 


CURACAO 


S 


BORGONA 


17 


CYDER 


6 


BRESCIA 


18 


ELDER 


7 


BURGUNDY 


19 


GENEROIDE VECCHIO 


8 


CAN ARIA 


20 


GENEROIDE VIEUX 


9 


CAPE DE BONNE ESPER ANCE 


21 


GRAVES 




BLANC 


22 


HUILLE DE ANIS 


10 


CAPO BUONASPERANZA BIANCO 


23 


KERVASER 


1 r 


CASSIS BLANC 


M 


l'hermitage 


12 


CAVO 


2* 


LISBON 
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26 MADEIRA 

27 MALAGA 

28 MALAGA D' AMSTERDAM 

29 MALVASIA DI MADERA 

30 MEDERE PAGLIARINO 

31 MEDINA 

32 MONTE PULCIANO 

33 MONTFERRATO 

34 MOSCATO DI CIPRO 

35 MOSC? DE CIPRO 

36 MOUNTAIN 

37 MOURACHE 

38 MOURACHE ROUGE 

39 MUSCAT DE FRONTIGNAN 

40 MUSCAT DE LUNEL 

41 MUSCAT DE PERALTO 

4 2 PA CARET 

43 pagar'es 

44 pei ximeles 

45 peralta 

46 peralte 



47 

48 

49 

50 

£2 

53 
54 
55 
£« 
57 

ss 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

<f 

66 
67 



PICCOLIT DE L'ANNEE 
PONTAC pRB QUALITE' 
PONTAC 2 D ,E QUA LITE' 
REFOSCO DEL 'ANNEE 
RENNO 
RENO 
RERES 
RHENISH 
R OTA ROUGE 
SANTO-NERO 
SCOPOLI 

SETUBAL DE PORTUGAL 

ST. GEORGE 

ST LAURENT 

ST LAURENT DU REIN 

TINTIGLIA DE ROTTA 

TOKAY 

VIN DE GRAVE 
VIN DE SCOPOLO 
WHITE 
XALOQUE 
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Sheffield Plate 



Apart from silver and enamel, most collectors of wine-labels will have a considerable 
number of specimens which they are content to describe as Sheffield plate It is 
sufficient for a label to show a little copper peeping out here and there beneath the 
silver for the uninitiated to imagine that here is without doubt true Sheffield plate 
In rune cases out of ten the article will be electro-plated on copper, of recent date 
and of no historical interest whatever. Before considering the methods by which 
genuine Sheffield plate can be distinguished from its imitations, it will be as well to 
touch upon its ancestry, to outline its history, and explain why so much Sheffield 
plate is entirely unmarked. 

The idea of plating baser metals with silver and gold had occupied the minds of 
cutlers and others from remote times, and as early as the fourteenth century com- 
plaints were made about the difficulty of distinguishing silver-covered tin from pure 
silver So, too, the silvering of knife blades, bits, spurs, etc., had led to the pass- 
ing of laws as a protection for the innocent purchaser. Although all the methods 
employed in this early plating may be imperfectly known, there is little doubt that 
they differed very little, if at all, from the process known as 'close plating' This 
process, which was the forerunner of plating by fusion (i.e. Sheffield plate), was only 
used on the finished article, which had to be smooth and clean in order to ensure 
complete adhesion of the silver. It was dipped first into sal ammoniac to act as a flux 
and then mto melted tin. The procedure is then described by Bradbury* as follows: 

A foil of silver, having been beaten thin and cut to the required size is now 
placed upon the article and fitted as evenly and perfectly as possible. After the 
silver foil has been closed upon the steel in every part by pressure, a heated 
soldering iron is lightly passed over the whole of the surface. By this operation 
the tm is melted and forms a solder between the steel and the silver covering 
The surface is now carefully smoothed all over with a heated soldering iron 
then the fash (rough edges) having been carefully clipped away and the edges 
laid down with a burnish, it is ready for finishing off by hand or by the aid of 
machine polishing, as is customary with all articles, whether plated or silver. 

» History of Old Sheffield Plate, p. 6. 
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Close plating was chiefly applied to small domestic articles in iron and steel, such 
as knives, forks, skewers, marrow-scoops, snuffers, buckles, but examples of wine- 
labels are rare.* The process was also used by the loriner to ornament his coach- 
harness, bits and spurs. 

With the invention of Sheffield plate, however, the less satisfactory process of 
cJose platmg was entirely supplanted. 

According to the well-known tradition, Thomas Boulsover (1704-88) was 
responsible for the 'invention' of Sheffield plate in I?43 . Whether he merely con- 

uZ H C I"? f T d C ° PPer be SUCCessM1 y ™lted, or whether the 

umntenuonal fusion took place before his eyes while engaged in repairing the oft- 
quoted knife handle is really of little importance. The vital discovery waf that the 
united metals remained united, even when put 'through the rollers'/and Boulsover 
realized the commercia importance of this. Yet he seems to have been content to 
produce only small articles formerly made of silver, especially buttons and miniature 
boxes. Unfortunately Boulsover never marked his goods, Jit is impossible to say 

n hl v lu 7 / ?l ---labels, but at this early date it is 

highly improbable. He devoted himself to other enterprises, leaving the develop- 
ment of his discovery to Joseph Hancock, who produced such article! as saucepan^ 
? 7Z: V P [ ^ Candle ! tick !' di8heS ' b -ad-baskets, tea-pots, cream-jugs, etc. 

Frederick Bradbury^ gives his date as i 7SS , and lists in chronological order the 
names and addresses of Sheffield plate manufacturers, together wl their dates 
marks and trade descriptions, up to the year i 773 , when the Assay Offices in Sheffield 
and Birmingham were established. 

The process of platmg by fusion (fully described with illustrations in Bradbury 

o P . at., pp. ri -l 3 ) differed fundamentally from close and other similar plating 

processes by its being applied not to the finished article but to the raw material 

which consisted of an oblong ingot of a mixture of copper slightly alloyed with zinc 
and lead. A sheet of , fl m Qn ^ ingot ^ & BJ^ ^ 

The three pieces were bound together with iron wire and so deposited in the fur- 
nace As SO on as the silver started melting it was removed. When cooled it was sub- 
mitted to the rollers until the desired thickness was attained 

The difficulty of concealing the thin red line of the copper showing at exposed 
edges was overcome by the introduction of solid silver edges by Samuel Roberts and 
George Cadman in I?8 gi As we shall see later these silver'edges are found on wine- 
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We must now turn to the question of marks. As so many of the earlier makers of 
Sheffield plate were cutlers, and had been accustomed to using properly registered 
marks on their goods, it is not surprising to find them putting similar marks on their 
plated articles. The usual method was for the maker to stamp his initials several 
times, or to divide up those of the firm among several punches, the idea apparently 
being to copy the number used on sterling silver. 

Thus, in 1764, we find John Hoyland&Co. using four punches : 'J', 'R\ '&'and 
'Co'; and in 1770 Ellis Ashforth & Co. use three: 'A', <E' and 'Co'.' Other firms, 
such as Boulton and Fothergill, in 1764, and probably John Winter & Co., in i 7 6 5 [ 
introduced the crown into their stamps. Now as, in 1773, the crown became the 
town mark of the Sheffield Assay Office to be affixed to all sterling silver wares, it 
will readily be seen that chances of mistaking plated goods for those of silver were 
increased. Inspection of the plated grape-scissors shown in Plate XXV of De Castro's 
Law and Practice of Hall-markings (p. 88) will show at a glance how easily mistakes 
could be made, especially if the marks were worn. 

Moreover, the Sheffield platers marked their articles in exactly the same places 
and in the same manner as was the custom among silversmiths. Thus, in the case of a 
tankard, the marks were placed in a line on the top outside rim of the body to the 
right of the handle, and again in triangular form on the lid— just as was the practice 
with silversmiths. All this naturally led to trouble, for at this early date (c. 1750-73) 
the 'mysterie' of hall-marks was but little understood outside the trade, and many 
pieces of Sheffield plate were innocently bought as silver. Complaints had con- 
stantly been made to the London Office, and now another matter had arisen, which 
directed the attention of Parliament to both Sheffield and Birmingham. 

Matthew Boulton (1728-1809), the most prominent citizen of eighteenth-century 
Birmingham, hearing of the new process at Sheffield, visited the town and mastered 
the art sufficiently to include the production of Sheffield plate in his new factory of 
Soho, near Birmingham, in 1762. Three years later Boulton decided to make solid 
sUver articles, and as the same designs and workmen could be used, the matter was 
simple. But when the question of assaying arose, the first serious obstacle presented 
itself. The nearest Assay Office was at Chester, seventy-two miles away, while London 
was over half as far again, and York was out of the question. The cost of transport, 
the long delay, the risk of robbery and the chance of damage were all factors that 
prompted Boulton to action. He aired his views about the great necessity for an 
Assay Office at Birmingham and in 1772 the matter got into the public Press. 1 

! For full details of all correspondence, etc., leading to the foundation of the Office, see The Assaj Office at 
Birmingham, 1936, prefaced by the Assay Master, Arthur Westwood. 
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Sheffield became interested and Gilbert Dixon, attorney, Clerk to the Cutlers' 
Company, wrote to Boulton suggesting that the Sheffield people should 'go hand in 
hand' with him to Parliament. As it transpired, Sheffield presented their petition to 
the House on February ist, 1773, and Birmingham on the following day. As was 
only to be expected, objections were at once raised in London and a cross-petitioning 
led to an inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee as to the manner in which the 
various provincial offices were conducted, and reported to the House of Commons: 

That the Artificers are now arrived at so great a Perfection in plating with Silver 
the Goods made of base Metal that they very much resemble solid silver; and if 
the Practice which has been introduced, of putting Marks upon them somewhat 
resembling those used at the Assay Offices, shall not be restrained, many Frauds 
and Impositions may be committed upon the Public. 

Thus it was not the silversmiths but the silver-platers who came off worst, for when 
a little later in the year the Assay Offices of Sheffield and Birmingham were estab- 
lished by the Act 13 Geo. Ill, c. 52, a special clause (Section ic) was inserted by 
which a fine of £100 was to be imposed upon anybody stamping letters on plated 
goods. 

Accordingly, after 1772, no marks whatever occur on any Sheffield plate. How 
long this state of affairs would have continued one cannot guess, but in 1784 
Sheffield obtained another Act (24 Geo. Ill, c. 20) by which it became lawful for 
any 'Manufacturer of Goods plated with Silver within the said Town of Sheffield, or 
within One hundred Miles thereof, to strike, or cause to be struck, upon any Metal 
Vessel or Thing, plated or covered with Silver, his or her Surname, or, in case of 
any Partnership, the Name or Firm of such Partnership, and also some Mark, 
Figure, or Device, to be struck at the End of such Surname . . . ' One punch only 
was to be used and the Company of Guardians had to approve of it and enter it in 
the Registry. 

Thus it is clear that both at Sheffield and Birmingham, which came within the 
hundred-mile limit, plated goods could be made without any mark whatever but 
that if they did have a mark at all it was to be a single punch embracing both initials 
and trade mark, so that it would be impossible not to recognize it as very different 
from the marks used on sterling silver. 1 

As a matter of fact it would seem that for one reason or another most of the 
manufacturers preferred selling their goods without any marks at all, so that it is 
sometimes difficult to date any particular piece with certainty. All the new marks, 

■ 

1 See B. W. Watson, Old Silver Platers and their Marks, Assay Office, Sheffield, 1908. 
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however, were duly entered at Sheffield, and now we find Boulton has abandoned 
his crown for a sun, either struck twice, or else once with the word 'Boulton'. 

As is well known, the anchor was the town mark for Birmingham, just as the 
crown was allotted to Sheffield. In his interesting work on Matthew Boulton, 1936, 
p. 69, H. W. Dickinson points out that much of the interviewing and business of 
the Bills before Parliament was carried out in the London inns and coffee-houses, 
of which the 'Crown and Anchor' in the Strand was the most famous. It seems 
possible that such a sign might have suggested itself to supply the assay marks of the 
two towns in question. Boulton himself may have been instrumental in this, and we 
should remember that the name of his own factory 'Soho' was derived from an 
inn sign representing a hunting cry of 'So-Ho! ' 

Having now noted the vicissitudes through which the marking of Sheffield plate 
has gone, we are apparently worse off than before we started, for it is clear that the 
marking was entirely voluntary even on large articles. Thus we are not likely to find 
marks on wine-labels. 

The finest collection of Sheffield plate is probably that belonging to the Sheffield 
Corporation and recently greatly increased by the purchase of over six hundred 
pieces from the collection of Thos. Bradbury & Sons, and now in the City Museum, 
Weston Park. It includes thirty-one specimens of wine-labels, and the Curator 
informs me that none of them bear any marks, and that the dating of specimens is 
approximate and based on contemporary examples of hall-marked silver and such 
designs as may have been preserved in dated manufacturers' catalogues. 

Here, then, is a warning to collectors who imagine they have a large number of 
Sheffield plate wine-labels. If the finest known collection extant can boast of only 
thirty-one genuine specimens, the private collector is most unlikely to have any- 
thing like that number. The question that naturally arises is how can he discover if 
his silvered copper labels are genuine Sheffield plate or not. It is a very difficult 
question to answer, as the only method used by the expert of long experience in 
handling all kinds of plated goods is one of look and touch. Moreover, some of the 
'tests' listed in certain works on Sheffield plate are far from satisfactory, and should 
be disregarded. The most reliable information on the subject is given by Bradbury, 
op. tit., pp. 173-81, to whom we shall have to refer later. 

It is well known that one of the ways of becoming proficient in any kind of sport 
is to go and watch experts playing it, and by so doing obtain a visual example of how 
it should be played. 

In trying to do likewise the lesson you have had will be of much greater value than 
reading a dozen handbooks on the subject. And so it is with trying to differentiate 
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the original from the fake. Go and study the genuine article in places where you 
know it really is genuine— such as the City Museum at Sheffield, or the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington— and if you can persuade the Curator to 
let you touch the pieces and look at them in different lights you will lay the founda- 
tion of a personal knowledge more valuable than any so-called 'test'. 

When attempting to surmount a difficulty it is often helpful to know exactly what 
one is up against, and this is especially true about Sheffield plate. 

Since the invention of electro-plate a very large number of slightly worn pieces 
of genuine Sheffield plate have been renovated by the new process of electrolysis. 
From the collector's point of view such pieces are ruined, but when they become 
worn and show the copper, now for the second time, it is very difficult to date them 
correctly and trace their history. Passing to actual reproductions, the finest are those 
made in Sheffield in the old way, from fused plate with silver mounts and edges. 
Only the lack of mellowness can distinguish them from originals, but as their cost is 
nearly as much as the genuine article they are but seldom encountered. A far larger 
class of reproductions is made in Birmingham from original designs and dies. They 
are placed in the electro-plating vat and given a dull finish to resemble Sheffield 
plate. The Assay Master of Sheffield informs me that firms at Sheffield still possess 
the original dies of old wine-labels and it would be an easy matter to reproduce 
them in copper or any other base metal covered with a coating of electro -plate. In 
all such cases, however, the scraping test has a certain value, and the thinness of the 
silver would at once be suspect. Some of the London reproductions are particularly 
hard to detect as they are electro-plated whole, finished in a dark, half-oxydised 
colour and are left unburnished with the copper showing in odd places. In many 
cases it is the earliest period pieces that are copied, and as these ante-dated plated 
wire and silver edges they are more likely to deceive. The best way to discover if 
the piece is genuine (Bradbury, op. cit., p. 17 c) is to try to trace with a magnifying 
glass any tiny holes the surface may show. These are invariably associated with the 
process of casting, a method entirely foreign to the manufacture of Old Sheffield 
plate. 

Although the absence of burnishing has the effect of making the electro-plated 
goods look like Sheffield plate, the effect is only temporary, for burnishing is 
essential to a plated article, and its omission will cause the 'fake' to wear badly and 
declare its unworthiness for a place in the collector's cabinet. 

There are several points mentioned by Bradbury in connection with the dis- 
tinguishing of Old Sheffield plate from electro-plate which merit repetition here. 
Fused silver plate is harder than plate produced by the process of electro deposition 
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or three reasons. The first is the effect of the alloy which imparts a bluish cast to 
e standard silver used, which in itself is not so white as that use^in elecLo 
p ting; tie second is the rolling and hammering; and the third is that. eW 
p atmg softens the foundation metal. The last test given by Bradbury is described 
a pretty safe guide to the genuineness or otherwise of Old Sheffi7d Plat Ta th" 
Jver coatmg fused on to the copper sheets was a fixed standard of " Mparts s lvtr 
to o. 7 c parts copper alloy, while electro-plate silver is always pure it follot Z 
aU o n e h to do is to determine the content of the silver onL'artic L"Zti^ 
Apply to Ae article to be tested nitric acid slightly mixed with purl w "er 
judgement being used not to leave on the acid long Lugh to peneCe 7o £ 

^ C^tmJ^T 1® SUffiCC t0 **" ^ 4% on thTsur! 
m 1^1 distilled pomon into a wine-glass and add a few drops of ammonia 
S ould the mixture show a distinct blue colour, this will indicate fhe preTce of 
ployed or standard silver (mixed with copper). Should the colour be clear TLv 

0^:^;: that the silver 15 pure - d ^™ « * ££z 

It may well be argued that such tests as these could really only be applied by the 

plate label and one of electro-plate is not worth worrying about As regards the* 
tests, they represent the only possible answer to a diS^o^^SS^ 
cernmg collector of wine-labels is not concerned with valued, but r tnT wi4 «5 
things as d lff eren C es of material, design, workmanship, date, the id^ o te 

^7™Ct ° f ^ T S 311(1 ^ »»« <W~ - the SKI to 

l^ rr ^ 33 mUch as possible on every aspect 

of his hobby— that these remarks are addressed ^ P 

Having satisfied himself that a particular label is genuine Sheffield plate and 
no^g that rt has no marks whatever, the collector natilly wants to know its 'dTe 
In tins he Wfll at best have to be satisfied with an approximate date to arrive t 
which several points should be considered. 

srnTht T ^ k , 35 ShapCS ^ ded g nS follo ^d those of the silver- 

smitns very closely, and this fact alone is of considerable help in dating It would not 

tz ^iz 7 of ; design , was estabiished that a di " ° f SB 

OffW « u / ™ d aCC ° rding t0 3 lettCr rCCeived from ^ Sheffield Assay 

As we have seen, the application of silver edges had been introduced in i 7 8 c and 
dies were made from which a large variety of mounts could be stamped 11 ^d 
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wherever necessary. Thus unmarked wine-labels with an applied silver mount must 
date from after iy8r. A certain amount of information can also be obtained from the 
old books of designs. For instance, in the Victoria and Albert Museum's Old English 
Pattern Books of the Metal Trades, pp. 36, 37 'wine labels' or 'labels for bottles' are 
mentioned in late eighteenth-century catalogues. In Plate XX four examples are 
given. All have a simple beaded border, but the designs vary considerably, and 
include the plain rectangle, the oval, the crescent and the typical Adam design. 

H, N. Veitch, Sheffield Plate, Plate XLH, shows an example of the 'festoon' style of 
label, to which the price of 14s. a dozen is affixed. The catalogue dates from c. 1780. 
Bradbury (op. cit., p. 399) gives examples of crescent and rectangular patterns from 
a catalogue of c. 1770-90, which shows the different types of border in use; while 
on p. 303 are to be found interesting examples of an adaptation of the crescent, the 
space between the horns being occupied by a bunch of grapes and vine leaves 
pendant from a central point on a matted ground. They are the work of Watson and 
Bradbury and date from 181 r. On the same page a neck- ring and three rectangular 
labels with clipped edges and plain triple line border are also shown. They are by 
N. Smith and Co., and were produced in 18 10, a date that well accords with similar 
designs in silver. 

As can well be imagined, Sheffield plate was not long without its rivals, and 
attempts were soon made to substitute a white metal for the copper and so avoid the 
unsightly copper edges and the effects of constant use. Such metals as tin, lead, 
antimony, nickel and zinc suggested themselves and experiments in combining some 
of these led to the taking out of various patents. 

Thus in 1790 a certain John Whitworth took out a patent for plating silver on 
block tin, while substitutes for solid silver appeared under such names as 'Tutania', 
invented by a Birmingham plater named William Turin, and 'Silveret' which 
appears to have been a mixture of copper, brass and nickel. But such 'inventions' 
were of little consequence. Of considerable importance, however, was the sub- 
stance known as Britannia Metal. It consisted mainly of tin with an admixture of 
antimony and a small amount of copper, in the proportions of about 2 1 o parts of 
tin, 1 2 of antimony and 4 of copper. James Vickers first gave it commercial value in 
1774 when it was simply called White Metal, the name being changed to Britannia 
Metal about 1797. One of the best-known firms to produce Britannia Metal goods 
from the earliest times was James Dixon and Sons, whose mark, the Trumpet 
with banner, is justly familiar. Attempts were made to coat Britannia Metal with 
silver, but it presented too many difficulties in the making-up process and was 
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With the invention of electro -plating in 1840, a much simpler and more satis- 
factory method of dealing with the finished article presented itself, and it is not 
unlikely that many white metal silvered wine-labels are in fact electro-plated 
Britannia Metal. Although pewter was almost entirely supplanted by Britannia Metal, 
the degree of similarity between the two depends on the amount of tin in the pewter. 
It must be remembered that the ingredients of pewter varied with the taste and 
necessity of the makers, and in cases where there were 80 parts of tin to 20 parts 
of lead it only needed the addition of a little antimony and copper to make it practi- 
cally impossible to tell the two apart. In fact, in scientific works the two are often 
treated under a single heading, 1 and although some writers on pewter regard 
Britannia Metal as a kind of refined pewter, others are at pains to point out the 
differences, a Mention might be made of the similarity of some of the pewter marks 
to those on silver, and although they never had the sanction of the Pewterers Com- 
pany the cautious collector will be on his guard. 3 

We must now turn to the alloy which between 1830 and 1840 began to supersede 
copper as a foundation metal for fused plating purposes, and which, with the inven- 
tion of electro-plate in the latter year, sealed the fate of Sheffield plate for ever. 

I refer to German silver, nickel silver, or argentan as it was sometimes called. 
It is an alloy of copper, nickel and zinc in varying proportions— in Sheffield 8 parts 
of copper, 3-r of zinc and 3 of nickel were employed. According to Bradbury 
(op. ciu, p. 137) it was called German silver because it was introduced to Sheffield 
by a Mr. Guitike who hailed from Berlin. It appears, however, that it was known in 
China for centuries under the name of Paktong, which is the Cantonese of the 
Chinese per t'ung, or pai-t'ung, meaning 'white copper'. Many objects were made 
of this alloy in China for the export market and it may well be that the Chinese wine- 
labels which figure in most large collections are made of Paktong, 4 so similar to what 
we know to-day as nickel silver. At first attempts were made to plate German silver 
on to copper and fusing a layer of silver on the top. This was entirely superseded by 
plating silver direct on to the German silver, and this process held the field until the 
invention of electro-plate. Articles made of nickel silver, as it was now called, had 
merely to be put in the vat and the modern 'electro-plated nickel-silver ' emerged. 

1 Roscoe and Schorlemmer, Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. H, 1923, p. no j. 

J H. H. Cotterell, Old Pewter its Makers and Marks, 1929, pp. rc, 5 6; and 'Old pewter or Britannia metal?' 
Connoisseur, March, 192 I, pp. 16 1, 162, 

3 Cotterell, Old Pewter, pp. ji-r 3 and the Index to the marks on, pp. 416-42 1 ; also the pamphlet of marks 
inserted in the cover-pocket of his Pewter down the Ages, 1932. 

4 See A. Bonnin, Tutenag and Paktong, Oxford, 1924. A most informative work. The glossary of alloys, etc. 
which forms Ch. V, is of additional interest and value. . 
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We can thus see how many and varied are the elements that can form a 'plated' 
wine-label. 

There remains but to speak of the differences of design and the large variety of 
wine and spirit names found on plated wine-labels. Although the designs are as 
varied as those in silver, an inspection of any large collection will establish the 
fact that by far the greater number are oblong with plain rococo borders, while 
about half that number are oval with similar variations as to the treatment of the 
edges. 

Crescents, vine leaves and cut-out capitals occur rarely and the early shield or 
escutcheon shape is seldom found. 

In order to give a good idea of what names and designs are found, the following 
list of one hundred labels from the Marshall Collection (kindly supplied and checked 
by Mrs. Marshall, of Hampstead) can be regarded as representative. 

It should be understood that the great majority of these labels are 'Plated' of one 
variety or another, although a few specimens are in all probability genuine Old 
Sheffield plate. It would require expert knowledge and analytical tests to put each 
specimen in its correct category. It is of interest to note that the London Museum 
(Brown Collection) has played for safety by calling all its non-silver labels 
'Plated', with the single exception of one made of tin. 

Many wrongly or curiously spelt names (such as Nos. 4, c, 10, 18, 22, iSl S9t 
64, 73 and 9 o) will be noticed in the following list, but this occurs in all makes of 
labels of whatever material, and is by no means confined to 'Plated' examples. 

In several specimens (1 c, , 9 , 23, 28, 60, 84, 8c, 89 and 99 ) the back of the label 
is copper and only the front surface silvered. It might at first be thought that these 
labels must date from early in the history of Sheffield plate, assuming that they 
actually are of that material. But this does not follow at all for the simple reason that 
plate silvered on both surfaces was in use long before plated labels were introduced. 
It was only in the very early experimental stage of the industry that the single silver 
surfaced plate alone was used. 

At the same time copper-backed labels are rare and require some explanation. 
The economy effected would be so trifling that one would not expect it to be a 
material consideration by the makers. The explanation is probably to be sought in 
the fact that occasionally a manufacturer would find himself out of stock of suitable 
sheets of plate silvered on both sides. As a label is seldom turned over the copper 
would not be noticed. Their date would appear to be very late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century. Moreover, their oblong shape and design would not suesest an 
early date. 65 
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LIST OF 'PLATED' LABELS IN THE 
MARSHALL COLLECTION 



1 A. BRANDY [Apricot] 

2 ALBAFIOR 

3 ALCHERMES 

4 AM ONTILLI AD O 
C ANNISCETTE 

6 AQUAVIT 



7 ARRACK 

8 AU1D KIRK 

9 B. CURRANT 



10 BERSAC 

11 BEST CLARET 

12 BEST SHERRY 

13 BITTERS 

14. BROWN BRANDY 

IC BURGUN Y 

16 c. brandy [cherry] 

17 c. de rose [Creme] 

18 CALCAVILLA 

19 CALEAVELLA 

20 CAPE MADEIRA 

21 CELERY 



22 CHARKEUSE 



Oblong, beaded edge. 
Oblong, incised lines on 
black. 
The same as No. 2. 

The same as No. 2, but lettering pierced. 
Oblong, vine leaves and grapes, lettering 
pierced. 

Crescent. Modern Norwegian. Mark: O.D. 
8309. 

Oblong rococo, shell and scroll border. 
Oval, beaded edge. 

Oblong, sloping corners, reeded edge, letter- 
ing black. 
The same as No. 9. 
Oval, scroll edge. 
The same as No. 1 1 . 

Small oblong, sloping comers, beaded edge, 

lettering black. 

Oblong, incised lines on edge. 

Oblong, scallop border, heavy black lettering, 

copper back. 

The same as No. 1. 

Oblong, sloping corners, beaded edge, letter- 
ing black. 

Shield or escutcheon shape, lettering black, — 
early. 

Oblong, reeded border, lettering black, copper 
back. 

Crescent, incised lines at edge. 

Possibly a variant spelling for ' Sillery ' — oblong, 

sloping corners, lettering black. 

Oval, beaded edge. 

H 
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23 CHAMP" 

24 CLARETTE 



l£ CORDIAL 

26 cos d'estournel 



COWSLIP 
CYPRUS 
DRY PORT 
DULUC 
DUNVILLE 
EAU DE VIE 
FALERNIAN 
F. C. SHERRY 
FONTINIAC 
FRENCH VERMOUTH 
FRONTENAC 

38 G. brandy [ginger] 

39 GINGER CORDIAL 
GISCOURS 
GLENDRONACH 
GRANACHA 
HYPOCRAS 
INDIAN SHERRY 
INTERNATIONAL 
IRISH WHISKEY 



27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
3S 
36 
37 



40 

4i 
42 
43 
44 
4S 
46 



47 KIMEL 

48 KUMEL 

49 LIGHT PORT 

ro LACHRYMA CHRISTI 
SI LAGRANGE 
LIQUEUR 

LIQUEUR BRANDY 
LUNELL 

55 MARASCHINO 

56 MARGAUX 



£2 
iT3 
S4- 



The same as No. 1 r. 

'Adam' design, with vase and swags above, 
similar to many Hester Bateman silver labels, 
c. 1780, lettering black. 
Oval, beaded edge. 

Large 'cut-out' Gothic capital of first letter of 

name of wine, across which remaining letters 

are closely engraved. 

Oblong, lettering black. 

The same as No. 19. 

Oval, beaded edge, lettering black. 

The same as No. 26. 

Oblong, canted corners, beaded edge. 

Small oblong, plain. 

Small oval, lettering black. 

Oval, beaded edge. 

Crescent, beaded edge. 

Oblong, reeded edge, sloping corners. 

Shield or escutcheon shape, engraved, — early. 

The same as Nos. 1 and 16. 

Oval, sloping corners, beaded edge. 

Oblong with triple line border. 

Oblong, reeded edge. 

Oblong, reeded edge, lettering black. 

Oblong, incised edge. 

Vine leaf, lettering pierced. 
Border of vine leaves and grapes. 
Plain oblong, canted corners. Marks of John 
Prime, close plater, of Navigation Street, 
Birmingham. 
The same as No. 17. 
Small crescent. 
Oblong, reeded edge. 
Oblong, reeded edge. 
The same as Nos. 26 and 30. 
Oval, engraved border. 
Curved oblong, beaded edge. 
Crescent, lettering black. 
Separate 'cut-out' letters, in extenso. 
The same as Nos. 26, 30 and gi. 
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$J MASDEU 

f8 MEAD 

£9 MEDIRA 

60 MEDERIA 

61 MOLESCOT 

62 MONROSE 

63 MORACHEE 

64 MOYEAU 
6r NOYEAU 

66 o, brandy [Old, or Orange] 

67 OLD TOM 

68 PALE BRANDY 

69 PASTO 

70 PAXARETTA 

71 PEACH 

72 PEACH BITTERS 

73 PEDRO JIMENEZ 

74 PERSICOA 

75 PONTAC 

76 PONTET CANET 

77 PORTAPORT 

78 PORT VIN 

79 PORT WEIN 

80 PRENIAC 

81 R. HERMITAGE 

82 RAISEN 

83 RASIN WINE 

84 RED CAPE 
8c RENISH 

86 RYE GIN 

87 RYE WHISKY 

88 S. WHISKEY 

89 SACK 

90 SCHERRY 

91 SCYRUP 

92 SHALLOT 

93 SHERRY MORO 



Oblong, beaded edge, canted comers, lettering 
black. 

Oblong, reeded edge. 

Oval, beaded edge. 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 

The same as Nos. 26, 30 and ft. 

The same as Nos. 26, 30 and jt« 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 

Oval, beaded edge. 

Oblong, canted corners, cut edge. 

The same as No. 39. 

Vine leaf. 

Oval, scalloped border. 

Oblong, reeded edge. 

Oval, border of criss-cross lines. 

Oblong, sloping corners, beaded edge. 

Oval, scalloped border. 

Oblong, with triple lined border, clipped 
corners. 

The same as No. SS- 

Oblong, reeded edge. 

The same as Nos. 26, 30 and ji. 

Vine leaves and grapes, with scroll bearing name. 

Oval, beaded edge. 

Crescent. 

Oblong, reeded edge, lettering black. 
Long curved oval. 

Oval, engraved with scalloped edge. 

Oval, with lined border, lettering black. 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 

Oval, scalloped edge. 

Oval, scalloped edge. 

Border of vine leaves and grapes. 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 

Oval, scroll and scalloped border. 

The same as No. r. 

Wide Crescent. 

Shell and scalloped border. 'Sherry' pierced, 
'Moro' engraved. 
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9+ SOLERA 



9$ TENT 

96 unsd. gin [unswe 

97 VIN DE PASTO 

98 w. currant [white] 

99 WHITE CAPE 

100 WHKSE 



Oval rococo, scalloped border, enclosing plain 
oval name-plate. 

Oblong rococo, floral and scroll border, en- 
closing plain oval name-plate. 
Oval, scalloped border. 
Oblong, reeded border. 

Oblong, reeded border, canted corners, black 
lettering. 

The same as Nos. 19 and 28. 
The same as Nos. c and 91. 
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There are many hundreds of different designs found on wine-labels, and, if we also 
count bin-labels, it is possible to name some twenty materials from which they are 
made. It should, however, be stressed that by far the greater majority are of silver, 
a few of Sheffield plate, a large number of more recent ones of electro-plate, nickel, 
etc., while the rest can be regarded more or less as 'curios', with possibly the one 
exception of the Ravenet Battersea enamels which occupy a unique position. 
The list of materials is as follows: 



Gold 
Silver 
Silver-gilt 
Sheffield Plate 

Sheffield Plate with solid silver mounts 

Close Plate (on steel) 

Pinchbeck 

Electro-plate (from 1840) 

Britannia metal 

Nickel-silver 

Chromium 

Tin 



Lead 
Zinc 
Bone 
Ivory 

Composition 
Tortoise-shell 
Mother- of-Pearl 
Enamel 

Earthenware, including 
Delft and Wedgwood 
Porcelain 
Cork 



Turning now to the designs, they can be conveniently arranged under twenty 
type-headings, the last of which is a 'Miscellaneous' group embracing any designs 
which do not fall naturally into any of the previous groups. 



The list is as follows : 

Narrow rectangular. 
Escutcheon or shield. 
Crescent. 
Vine and tendril. 
Goblet and festoons. 



1 

2 
3 
4 
S 



6 

7 
8 

9 
10 



The scroll. 
Festooned drapery. 
Broad rectangular. 
Shell. 

Cupids, grapes and satyrs. 
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1 1 

12 



Single vine leaf. 
The oval. 
Kidney shape. 
Armorial. 

Cut-out capital letter. 



1 6 Cut-out word. 

1 7 Architectural. 

1 8 Neck-rings. 

19 Curios. 

20 Miscellaneous. 



TYPE 1 Narrow rectangular 

T SS T ear '^T? t0 m earJ y kbeI ' one i ^ d the other # inch 

b length they are both about if inch. As is the case with nearly every type of label' 

they are slightly convex so as to hang easily on the decanter 

scr^IT^ ^ f^t ' ^ 1116 Slight im « nhrit y ° f *e lettering with the tool- 
Stde^L° f ^ l6tterS ^ - ^teenth-centu^ 

The only decoration is the border or edge which is found in several varieties, 
although some specimens have no border at all. The varieties are as follows; 

1 Single plain line. 

2 Double or treble plain line. 

3 Single beaded line. 

4 Single plain and beaded lines. 

£ Wavy or zigzag line between straight lines. 

6 Feather-edge cutting bounded by single plain line on the inside, not on the 

The suspension eyelets for the chain occur in two distinct forms. They either 

Z nrowt T^r de ******* beW the border at the topjor else 
they project beyond the border in semi-circular or nearly circular form. In this case 
they appear either plain with a hachured design, or else'they are engraved with the 

ITJZ%ITJ^ S M regards shape the fr ™ * e "*» - 

1 Straight sides, but with slightly rounded corners. 

2 Clipped corners, forming an octagonal. 

3 The space between the eyelets extended in semicircular form, either plain 
carrymg the pattern of the border with it, or displaying an entirely individual 
engraved or pierced design. If the plain surface is large enough it is often found 
to bear a crest for which purpose it would appear to have been designed. 

™* above ^ree variants of the shape and design can probably be dated somewhat 
later than the plainer varieties. 
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It is practically impossible to state definitely the chronological order of the first 
three types here described. The nearest one can get to actual dates is to say th t the 
narrow rectangular, the escutcheon and the crescent are found from about i 74 o to 



1790 

type 2 Escutcheon or shield 



The shape of this label would appear to have been suggested by brass escutcheons 
supportmg drop-handles and used as keyhole plates on furniture o/the Anne Tnd ea X 
Chippendale periods. Numerous examples of these appear in the late eighteenth- 
century pattern books of the metal trades., The escutcheon label occur, quite plat 
£d also engraved with grapes and vine leaves which surround the name of the wine 
lne engraving shows to advantage above and below the name, but if the word is 
long such as 'White Wine' or 'Mountain', it is reduced at the sides to a few 
stragglmggrapes or a single bunch. All lettering is similar to that described in 
Type 1 The plam escutcheon was occasionally revived in the nineteenth century, 
«*hs also found m mother-of-pearl and other materials besides silver and Sheffield 

TYPE 3 Crescent 

This is quite a large family owing to the numerous ways of utilizing the space 
between the points of the horns. S P 

The simplest design is a plain crescent without any border and with the horns 
about an mch apart In some cases the horns practically touch one another, and 
differences are found in the breadth of the centre of the crescent. Varieties of this 
type of crescent include the following: 

1 Double or triple plain line border. 

2 Pierced, wavy or zigzag borders. 

3 Feather-edge cut border. 

4 Faceted outer edge. 

5 Floral decoration on each horn immediately below the chain holes 

6 Ends of horns rounded and sides notched. 

Turning now to examples in which the space between the points of the horns is 
utilized, we find three distinct varieties: 

1 A small shield, of shape suitable for the engraving of a crest or monogram. It 
is usually joined to the points of the horns by festoons, while the point of the 
base of the shield rests on the upper edge of the centre of the crescent. 
« Seee. s . Plate VII of the z 9I3 handbook on the subject issued by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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form of open v „,„ tes , « ^X-^S,^ 'Tr"' ~ »°*- ta *■ 
Itisjustiarge enough to J . £Z1£^ b *~ i '™>«n«. 
3 He horns are widely separated and the £ a 
central space, either above the main rT^ ft ^oration occupies the 
label With the Chinese 7*°* " ta ^ 'W 

«■ k M «o both homst in e fl ^ B t„ d °V *" ^ ° f «" 
plate. tnenoral Brandy specimen in the same 



type 4 Kim and and,;, 



examples they usually appear interr^nS w T , ^ & 1116 ei g h ^nm-centurv 
while a smal/pendJt S^^^^^^ * ^ ^ -2 
P^te. 8 PCS Iorms a Projecting point below the name- 

Of more rarity at this date is the introduction „f +u 
an Irish specimen in the Cropper Co^otiZ TZ K * ^ 10 

entire label with a bottle in^ T' » ^ "™ * e 

on clusters of grapes, while the name-plate sZclf ? W 

chest. P Iate stitches in scroll form across his 

Other forms of eighteenth-century Bacchic label, wll A i^, 
W not until the next century that itecJ&Z ° UbtleSS tUm U P> ^ it 

label of * e single vine leaZand oTjZt^oZl' S ^ ^ 
proper type-headings. ants-ail to be bussed later under their 

examples of this type. * ^ r ° C ° C ° ed S e > w bich persists in all 

In the Ruggles-Brise Collection there is rather a k ■ 
P-rced work, with vine leaves and glpes t h s ^ 
appearance of the label is obviated by an^artistic I • r * e ^ven 

edges. ^ an artlstlc doping of the tendrils round the 

TYPEr Goblet and festoons 

This type was favoured by Hester Bateman and other ™ * 
It is made in the shape of a narrow wide m ™ L T COntem P°rary goldsmiths, 

festoons of laurel extend aboveTn^ 2f 3 ^ 

bow made to represent ribbon. ^ ^ Cau S ht "P * triple 
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Incidentally, this triple ribbon bow is found, of much larger size, as a label by 
itself with the name-plate inserted through the two middle loops (as in the 'Brandy' 
specimen in Plate 7). 

The goblet is either plain or else has a fine-line border. The eyelets project from 
the lateral edges of the cup. A variant is found by Phipps and Robinson, and possibly 
by other firms of about 1790, in which there are no festoons at all, so that the label 
more closely resembles a goblet, while the projecting eyelets look like miniature 
handles set each side on the lip of the cup. There is a corded or 'bright cut' border 
which is continued round the edge of the eyelets. 

TYPE 6 The scroll 

By this term is meant the narrow label in which one end turns up and the other 
down. 

Varieties are few, the chief differences being in (a) the borders, which are plain, 
feather-edged or zigzag; and (£) the ends, which are found pointed, round, and ending 
in volutes . 

There is a variant, three specimens of which are reproduced in Plate 8, which 
has a gadroon edge and a small heraldic shield above. 

A rather more elaborate form, originally in the Dent Collection, has a ribbon-like 
scroll with a large oval shield above flanked by foliage, and a bunch of grapes below. 
The shield seems rather too large for the size of the scroll. 

There is an artistic specimen in the Anderson Collection in which the scroll lies 
on a bed of grapes, vine leaves and flowers. A curious scroll label in the same col- 
lection is of a vertical zigzag pattern resembling a double 'Z\ 

TYPE 7 Festooned drapery 

In its simplest form, this type of label somewhat resembles the bright red drapery 
hung over balconies during royal processions. It is looped each end with a triple 
bow, and a heavy fringe depends from the lower edge. There is no other decoration, 
and the name of the wine stands out well on the plain background. A typical 
specimen of this form is reproduced in Plate XLEI of Veitch's Sheffield Tlate (to 
which we have already referred) . 

More elaborate forms of the Festooned Drapery type are shown in our Plate 9 . 
One has a ribbon bow above and pendant grapes and vine leaves below, another 
specimen shows the drapery held up by two cupids, while in the third a single 
cupid holds up the drapery with outstretched arms. 
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Type 8 Broad rectangular 

It is probable that all the forms already noted in 7W 
are al SO found in this later and broader tLT Actud ( rectan i«^) 

1 Double and treble pl ain hn e . ^ ^ DOted are 33 Allows: 

2 Single plain beaded lines 

S Single plain line with escallop shells at comers 

As regards the shape the following occur- 

I Strait sides, but with slightly rounded corners. 

S! ?■ Sld ! S f Strai S ht ' short sides rounded. 
3 Edges chpped f orming ^ octa } 

.n 1 „° Ct T f ^ Shidd for cres * above. 
In tins type the letters are often found pierced. 

type 9 Shell 

in the sixteenth ^^T^Ttt" !** ^™ 

taritiesfron, abroad, such Jc™ emu J T ** to ~ 

*une of the brightly coloured sn^'Z, ^ ,7™* " " "Mr that 
attractive use. Moreover. fr„ m ™ . WouW 

a new and 

a pilgrim and symbolized theTandinTon f f "^"P shdl ™ the badge of 

the arms of many a family whos^L * f ° Und its ™7 -to 

As we shall see later in i^Zl^ork s ^ in the Crusade, 

ranean date from the days JZ € Zlt 7 u ^ ***** to *■ Med **" 
suitable wine-label for s'uch wLs T^ ' t ^ ^ W fo ^ a most 

So far we have only noted A uTe^f tT^ nT^ Coi ™ de ^ etc. 
angular label, but it all occl ^ fo^fl ** " f ff^ to a rect- 

the ribs of the shell. In Z ^^^T ^ *° ^eing cut 

by the goldsmith taking the Pecten ^17 , ^ T* sha Pe * kept 

and more symmetrical fhan thet^fo™ 1 * sil0rter ' bro *H 

In the first half of the nineteenth ^ W t0 ? £ ^ ^ ^ 
correct proportions, but the result ^ 7' , f' ^ ^ kbel ««™ * 
was obtained by using L ^ S ^^A^^effcct 

species of the Strops. There is a l a l V T',° r S ° me of ^ 

Collection. a hr S e s P ecime n of the fonner in the Weed 
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TYPE 10 Cupids, grapes and satyrs 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century different designs appeared with 
cupxds pressing grapes, holding goblets and so forth. A mask of a satyr was often 
Mtd bCneath ^ Am ° n S t ^P icd exam P Ies > the following may be 

i Probably the best known design, copied by many goldsmiths in the first decade 
of the century, is that with the two cupids, as in our 'St. Perez' example. 
The one to the right of the curving name-plate holds a cup into which he is 
squeezing grapes, while the one to the left holds a wicker bottle in his right 
and a large jug in his left hand. Below is the mask of a bearded satyr with a 
bunch of grapes each side. The earlier examples are hand-made with solid 
backs and pierced lettering. Later ones are die-stamped, and consequently 
thm and very 'tinny*. Although Matthew Linwood of Birmingham is often 
credited as the originator of the die-struck wine-label, the Assay Master of 
the Birmingham office is doubtful on this point. 

2 A cupid offering a cup of wine to a reclining satyr or faun, below vines and 
grapes. 

3 Five cupids sitting or reclining amid vine leaves, grapes and acanthus leaves. 

4 A satyr's mask above surrounded by grapes, with conventional scroll-work 
and bunches of grapes below. 

5 A jug and wicker basket partially covered by vine leaves above, and a satyr's 
mask flanked by grapes below. 

6 A large boar's head with implements of the chase above, and grapes, vine 
leaves and a bowl below. 

7 Grapes and vine leaves on a background of vine trellis. 

8 Profusion of grapes and vine leaves, with the addition of pomegranates and 
other fruits. r 6 

9 Fox and grapes. Above are the grapes, while each side of the name-plate is a 
fox looking up at them. Below is conventional foliage. 

10 Fox and grapes— alternative design as in our 'Hermitage' example. Here 
a much larger fox— and only one— has its front paws resting on the top 
of the name-plate, the grapes are below, while only vine leaves appear 
above. 

11 Grapes and vine leaves at the sides, with a concave shell centred above and 
below the name-plate. 

12 A youthful bacchante sitting astride a barrel with arms uplifted. Masses of 
grapes and vine leaves flank the barrel on either side. 
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13 Plain kidney-shaped name-plate surrounded by vine leaves and grapes with 
a miniature cupid sitting astride a barrel above and a shell of the concave 
Pecten type below. 

1 4 Plain flat centre with vine leaf and grape surround of oval or broad rectangular 
shape. 

1 5 Plain flat centre with mixed exotic fruit and vine surround sometimes broken 
at the sides with volutes, scrolls or other architectural figures. 

type 11 Single vine leaf 

From the early 1820*5 the single vine leaf, with its numerous variants, became 
very popular if we can judge from the large number of different designs which still 
ex ls t. This type can be conveniently divided into two groups: 

1 The vine leaf and tendrils. 

2 The vine leaf with tendrils and clusters of grapes. 

1. The plain vine leaf is found hanging vertically either with a closely cut stalk 
showing between the suspension eyelets, or else with a portion of the vine placed 
horizontally, thus providing a convenient bar for the eyelets. The leaf also appears 
m a horizontal position, the stalk apparently always being placed to the right. Both 
these forms are found in small and large sizes, the former being usually the more 
attractive and antedating the latter. 

So far we have only considered the single leaf, but in some cases two are placed 
side by side and slightly overlapping. More usual, however, is the group of three 
where the central leaf, bearing the pierced name of the wine, is much larger than 
the other two which are above. One fine specimen in the Anderson Collection is 
stated to be as early as 1786. 

2. Numerous designs show a single vine leaf with small bunches of grapes either 
near the stalk or on the lower edges. A charming rectangular pattern is composed 
ot two vine leaves closely touching to receive the name of the wine, but parting 
below to allow a bunch of grapes to be introduced. 

Another design has three vine leaves alternating with three bunches of grapes 
Two interesting regimental vine leaf and grapes labels, originally in the Dent 
Collection, bear the embossed bugle crest of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade above 
the name-plate, the vine leaves and grapes being below (see further, Type 14). 
Broad neck-rings are also found with the vine and grape design. There is a good 
specimen of Sheffield plate in the Cropper Collection. 

Apart from vine leaves both the single oak leaf and the acanthus occasionally turn 
up, but they are rare. 
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TYPE 12 The oval 



toZ^ PUin ^ 3 ^ ^ ° f ^ Of these the follow- 

2 r JSs r ca ! lop shelIs md doubie 

Pxerced and fretted border, at times a true 'Adam' desi™ 

3 Feint zigzag border. uc^gn. 

4 Double-line plain border. 

5 Single-line dotted border. 

6 Heavy chain or cable border. 

8 S G ^r 0n .K 0rd ; r Witt ! eSCall °P shell ° at top and bottom centre 
8 Scalloped border with small Silenus on barrel above 

^ etter T either ^ - 

fruit and flowers. Another varied rL ST deCOratlon > su <* as acanthus leaves, 
others are entirely ^Terced Ss f , J ' Chi PP endale ^rror, while 

wine forming pJSS^S^ * ^ ^ ** ^ ~ ° f ^ 

TYPE i 3 Kidney shape 
type 14 Armorial 

cases the arms crest £71 re S iments . ^veiy companies, etc. In these latter 

IS the ca S e with . large set at Windsor S SStlt jS"* ^J*"* " 

addition, and could fa any ea se be added Z . ? probably only a subsequent 

the back. Among regimcSabl l enf 7 T * ^ '""** 3 SUI& * « 

of the Royal MtSfi t T" be made ° f *" ^ in the mesa 

chains to ^ -^^^^1^^^^ ?** ^ * 
« me chain that actually goes round theTe^o, mll^^al^m 
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of armorial label is probably the 'button' I 7~i ' " 

bounded by three lines the crest hei V ^ Which C ° nSistS ° f a silver disc 
semicircula" form aj. T \'Td ^ *° Mme ° f the ™e *■ 
Collections. Then there is the ^£ 2TT ^ ^ ^ Andenon 
Playing the Prince of Wales' L*l V u ^ ° f * C ° r ° net ' and tha * 5* 

specimens. A similar unc^Sstt 2£ 7Z ^ t "H 
mounted by a kind of spray of feath™ , ? P ^ rectan g«dar label sur- 

two narrow fillets. ? 7 of feathers, nearly an inch in height, bound together by 

TYPE 15 Cut-out capital letter 

from the mid-Victorian dav S P f l^" Stan<krd ° f art! Th<=J date 

The follow „ the'hfef L^V 5 ^ k^"" 1 * *" ^ 

1 Plain Roman. 

2 Sfb*T " !,mCil ° n ^ " OU ™g — ^ ** P^n double- 

3 Chased Roman. 

4 Chased and cusped Roman. 

5 Gothic. 

— - -i S P L_ are SiSttSSfflftiff 
type 16 Cut-out woro 1 

Here the whole name of the wine is cut ant ™A 

case with the single letter. £ K£ wTe"^ ^ ^ ™ 
- £ letter Gothic capital with others superimposed over * b small Gothk 

the chain I pIaC ed that 2£ "T? t **" * 

4 Roman capitals set in a plain ova , fr^ ^ *° the sha P e of tbe decanter. 

5 Script, with the first letter only a caoital Tfc. A 

^ joining bars are necessary. 7 ? ° f tMs ^ * that no 
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7 First letter a cusped floral capital with long curved flourish supporting the other 
letters which are not cusped and of small type. No joins are necessary at the top. 

8 Cusped capitals In pierced frame formed chiefly of acanthus leaves and volutes. 

TYPE 17 Architectural 

This type gives the impression of being too heavy for a wine-label. One feels that 
it should be in marble, stone or stucco rather than in silver or Sheffield plate. It 
resembles a boss or other architectural decoration from the facade of some Renais- 
sance building. There is a mingled profusion of broad acanthus curves, volutes, 
scrolls, cusps, medallions, lozenges, crockets, etc. The name-plate is curved and fits 
in wherever the deeply embossed decoration will allow. Such labels are usually die- 
stamped and seldom of silver. 

TYPE 18 Neck-rings 

This may be the earliest type of all, for, as we have seen in a previous chapter, 
parchment neck-rings appeared on bottles in Hogarth's day. At the same time the 
collector should hesitate to describe his ivory ring-labels 'yellow and mellow with 
age' as the earliest specimens he possesses. Proof of this is difficult, and it must be 
remembered that the very nature of ivory makes it assume an aged appearance very 
quickly. Water, wine, oil and grease soon turn it yellow, and Asiatic ivory remains 
white only a comparatively short time. 

There appear to be three varieties: 

1 Splayed hoops, like those used on a cooper's barrel, of silver, Sheffield plate, 
electro-plate, ivory and bone. 

In the case of ivory rings cut concentrically from the same tusk it naturally 
follows that no two are of the same size. 

2 Round or slightly oval rings with the name-plate hinged and hanging down in 
the shape of a plain oblong, pear drop, etc. 

3 The ring only goes three-quarters of the way round the decanter stem, the 
loose ends being bent back to receive small hinges from which a plain oblong 
name-plate depends. 

type 19 a and b Curios 

Under this heading are included labels made from boars' tusks, tigers' claws and 
native carved figures from India and Burma. 

1 Boars* tusksy from both Europe and Asia, are found mounted in many ways. In 
most cases the mounting is confined to the base and tip of the tusk, although 
occasionally the actual point is unmounted. The chain is usually affixed to these 
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mount,. In some cases, however, two further bands are found at eaual Z I 
from the centre, and it is these which receive the ends ofT T FT 

cases is reduced to a narrow silver »l*t* k*L ■ i r ' but m some 

October, 1922 DD or Q ^ „f f L„ , . S " pnotographs (GanaoiiBajr, 

name of the wine. They are reproduced in Hate 24 "™ 6 

£2£ M^UI C !f dS !f d ° UbtIeSS ^ ^ fr ° m time *> For 
stonTs fa WW iS 3 SCt ° f Mtive § old label * mounted in coloured 

stones in bright array, reminiscent of the Indian 'Nabob' period. 

TYPE 20 Miscellaneous 

mg labels would seem to cualify for inclusion here: ^^'^ Thefollow- 
i Tie fiat. This is a very large label measuring si h v • t 

are to be fom d in both the C^t^^^ 1 ^ 
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2 The barrel This looks more like an inn-sign than a wine-label, consisting of a 
large barrel in a horizontal position surmounted by a name-plate curved to the 
shape of the barrel. There is a specimen in the Anderson Collection. 

3 Squirrel and nuts. This charming label represents a squirrel with a long 
bushy tail sitting upright to enjoy a pile of nuts. It sits on the top edge 
of the label which has conventional floral flourishes of the acanthus type 
below. 

4 Thefjingfox. This is a rare and very artistic label of curving outline, with a 
gadroon border— thick at the top and gradually thinning out at the sides to 
give place to volutes which meet at a central escallop. The inner decoration 
consists of (what Cropper calls) a flying fox, or possibly a fox's pelt with 
the head in the top centre and the pelt falling down each side of the plain 
name-plate surface. The ends of the pelt curve up slightly and are treated 
artistically. 

5 The triple ring. This consists of three overlapping rings, that in the centre being 
larger than the flanking pair. The name-plate runs horizontally through the 
middle of them all. 

6 lady Bountiful. This is a very large label and would require a magnum decanter, 
at least, to show it off properly— if not Andre Simon's famous de la Pole 
decanter which holds twenty-one quarts. Incidentally, this large vessel has an 
enormous wine-label of wide crescent or festoon shape with a gadroon edge 
surmounted by a large urn-shaped member joined to the points of the crescent 
by links. 

But to return to the lady. Her head and bared bosom stand out in high 
relief at the top and her arms are stretched out forming the top half border 
of the label. From her hands drop all kinds of fruit, grapes and flowers which 
are so arranged as to form the lower half of the border. At the bottom centre 
is the mask of a lion or tiger. The label is also found in a smaller size; speci- 
mens of both sizes are in the Cropper Collection. 
7 Fretwork. This rather unsatisfactory term is used to imply those very light 
designs which consist of nothing but flourishes such as are sometimes seen in 
marble or stucco round a memorial plaque. The ribbon-like flat, or ribbed, 
narrow lines meander on all sides of the small name-plate, which is somewhat 
overpowered by the exuberance of the surround. There is a typical example 
in the Anderson Collection where the writhings have produced a diamond- 
shaped lozenge above, and two more below, with numerous loops flanking the 
name-plate which is cusped top and bottom. 
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8 Button or Disc. We have already seen that this shaped label was used for carry- 
ing crests, but here we are concerned with a plain round slightly convex disc 
which is quite innocent of any armorial embellishments. They are most chaste 
little productions, some having no engraved border at all, while others have a 
broad matted border, or a narrow beaded edge. These are definitely hanging 
labels, but the disc proper, both round and oval, was used in quite a different 
way. Made usually of mother-of-pearl and enclosed in a metal frame from 
which a long pin protruded, they were used chiefly in hotels and public 
houses to distinguish the contents of unlabelled bottles. The same idea is seen 
in the stopper label where the name of the wine is engraved on the silver or 
metal top to a well-seasoned graduated cork. Many of these are well worth 
the attention of the collector. 

9 The Slot Label. This hardly constitutes a type by itself because the shapes in 
which it is formed have already been allotted to their correct type-headings. 
The simplest form is merely a flat convex frame with two pieces of metal at 
the back, in front of which a written card is slipped in bearing the desired 
name of the wine. A charming specimen is to be found in the Andre Simon 
Collection. It is hard to say when they were first made, but Anderson has a 
gadrooned oblong one in his collection to which he assigns the very early date 
of 1 74 1. Cropper has a crescent-shaped one entirely plain except for two 
delicately wrought rosettes forming the eyelets. 

io Stothard's designs. Mention might also be made of two designs for wine-labels 
by Thomas Stothard. They figure on pp. 161, 163 of Mrs. Bray's Life, i8ci. 
The first is oval and represents two child bacchantes pouring wine from a jug 
into a cup, one being seated on the back of a camel. The border is broad and 
highly rococo. The second is roughly oblong and depicts three classical 
figures of somewhat feminine appearance, reclining on the name-plate beneath 
a trellis of vines. One figure holds a bowl (Bacchus?), another an article 
resembling a caduceus (Hermes?) and the third a lyre (Orpheus?). It appears 
unknown if they were actually wrought in silver. 
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Introductory 

The following list consists of nearly five hundred different names of wines, spirits 
sauces, flavourings, and soft drinks, as well as medicinal and toilet preparations^! 
of which have been found on a label made of one or other of the materials mentioned 
on p. 69. If we include variant spelling, etc., the number totals over eight hundred 
and seventy names. 

The list has been prepared from both public and private collections, as well as from 
personal inspection of specimens at auctions, in silversmiths' and in 'curiosity' shops. 

Among public collections, specimens from which are included in the list may 
be mentioned the following: ' 1 

1 Victoria and Albert Museum. The J. H. Rtzhenry (for silver, etc.) and the 
Schreiber (for Battersea enamels) Collections. The Cropper Collection of 1 ,62 j 
specimens was acquired by bequest in 1944. 

2 The London Museum. The M. V. Brown Collection. 

3 The City Museum, Weston Park, Sheffield, (for Sheffield plate only). 

4 New York Historical Society. The Weed Collection. 

The chief private collections consulted are: 

1 The Royal Collection at Windsor Castle. This includes over 14 dozen silver 
besides several dozen silver-gilt labels. 

1 Herbert W. Hollebone. This is probably the finest collection in the world, 
which, although considerably reduced by drastic weeding out, still numbers 
about 2, 000 specimens. It includes the Dent and Beattie Collections 

3 Mrs. M. Marshall. 

4 Lady Ruggles-Brise. 

5 The Hon. Mrs. Ionides (Battersea only). 

6 F. J. Anderson. 

7 P. J. Cropper (now in the Victoria and Albert Museum). 

8 Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig. 

9 M. Andre Simon. 
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Although the list will doubtless be of use to collectors and surprise many by its 
length and variety, its chief interest lies in the history, often of a most dramatic 
nature, which many of the names conceal. As examples mention might be made of 
Commanderia, Lissa, Methuen, Bronte and many others. 

The more familiar names will doubtless arouse memories of fine vintages and rare 
bouquets, and the all-too-distant recollection of a visit to the French vineyards, or 
maybe a trip down the Rhine and Moselle. But there will be others quite unknown 
even to the wine connoisseur, and still others that are only a name and nothing more. 

Bearing all this in mind I feel that the printing of a mere list of names is hardly 
sufficient, and some attempt should be made to identify the curious and forgotten 
wines and point out the historic significance that lies hidden beneath the modesty 
of a single word. At the same time redundancy is to be avoided, and unless there is 
additional information to be added, wines mentioned in Andre Simon's Dictionary 
of Wine will, in the main, not be noticed. 

Nor will any note be given on well-known wines and spirits, details of which can 
be found in any reliable book on wine. In this respect, however, it may be that 
collectors of wine-labels know little of the enormous mass of published material on 
wines, viticulture and wine-making. It may therefore be helpful to mention Andre 
Simon's Eibliotheca Vinaria, published by Grant Richards in 191 3. Everything of 
importance up to 1913 will be found in that imposing quarto. If, however, still 
further bibliographical material is required reference should be made to the list of 
about 3,000 works found on pp. 1229-130! of F. Von Bassermann-Jordan, Ges- 
chichte des Weinbaus, Vol. Ill, 1923. 

It is at times hard to find small wine-growing districts in the ordinary atlases in the 
average library. As far as France is concerned, reference can now be made to the 
Atlas it la France Vinicole, 6 parts. (Louis Larmat, Paris, 1944-7.) 

In order not to break up the sequence of the list unevenly by the notes, it will 
perhaps be better to put them all together in the next chapter. 

It will, however, be possible to see at a glance from the list whether or not there 
is a note on any particular item, as all annotated names have an asterisk. The spellings 
of the names are given exactly as they occur on the labels, while alternative spellings 
and other forms of the same wine, also as found on labels, follow in a sub-list under 
( a )> (*), (0. etc - 

It will be noticed that the entire alphabet, except V, is represented by single 
letters. This does not mean in all cases that the letter denotes a wine or spirit, bat 
that silver, Sheffield plate, or plated letters were used for the bins of small private 
cellars, rather than the more usual numbers. 
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i 

* 2 



*4 

5 
*6 



9 

10 
ii 



12 

'14 



16 

*I7 
*i8 

19 
2o 
*2l 

22 

H 

*2 S 



ABBOTS BOTTLE, THE 

a. brandy [Apricot?] See also 
No. i2. 

AFTER-DINNER CLARET, See 

under claret (87/). 

ALCHERMES 
ALE 

ALOQUE 

AMERICAN WHISKEY 
AMONTILLADO 

(a) AMONTILLIADO 

(b) AM O NTILHAD O 
AMOROSO 
ANGOSTURA 
ANISETTE 

(a) ANNISCETTE 
(&) ANNISEED 

(c) ANISEED 
APPLE BRANDY 
AQUAVIT 
ARINTO 

(a) ARINTA 

ARRACK 

ASTI 

AULD KIRK 

AVIGNON 

B. 

b. currant 
balfour's liqueur 



I Wines and Spirits 

*26 
*27 

28 
29 



•=30 



BRANDY 



BARSAC 
(a) BERSAC 
BEAUNE 
BEER 

BEER MUG 



31 

32 

*33 
*34 

is 

36 
37 

* 3 8 

*39 
*4o 

* 4 i 
42 
43 
44 



4* 

*46 

47 

*48 



BEESWING PORT 
BENE 

BENEDICTINE 
BENICARLO 
BERNIS 

best claret. See under 

CLARET (87 g). 

best sherry. See under 

SHERRY (338 b). 

birra d'ingilterra 
bitters 

BLACK 

BOAL 

(a) BUAL 

BORDEAUX 

(fl) BOURDEAUX 

BORDEAUX BLANC 

BORDEAUX, PREMIER 

BORDEOS 

BORGONA 

BOTTOMS 

BOUNCE 

BOURBON 

BOURGOGNE 

BRANDY 

(a) BROWN BRANDY 

(b) PALE BRANDY 

For analogous titles see under 
cognac (89) and fine cham- 
pagne (122). 
brandy shrub 

BRESCIA 
BRITISH 
BRONTE 

(a) BRONTE 

(b) DUCHY OF BRONTE 

(c) BRONTI 
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*49 


BRONTI MADIERA 


£9 


CAP BLANC 


BROWN BRANDY. See U 


nder 60 


CAP DE BONNE ESPfclRANCE 




BRANDY (44 a). 




BLANC 




BROWN sherry. See V 


<nder 


(a) CAPO BUONA SPERANZA 




SHERRY (338 c). 




BIANCO 


*S° 


BUD A 


61 


CAP ROUGE 


5 1 


BUCELLAS 




(a) RED CAPE 




(a) BUCELLA 


62 


CAPE 




(b) BUCELLIS 




(a) CAP 




(c) BUCELLUS 




CAPE MADEIRA 




(d) BUCILLAS 




(Ct) C. MADEIRA 




(e) BURCELLAS 


*64 


CAPILLAIRE 




(j) BUSELLAS 




(a) CAPILARE 




(g) BORCELLAS 




CARLO WITZ 




BURGUNDY 




CARTON 




(a) BURG 


67 


CASSES 




(f>) BURGANDY 


60 


CASSIS BLANC 




(c) BURGANDER 


^69 


CATALAN 




(d) BURGUNDER 




CA VO 


*Si 


BUSHBY 


7i 


CHABLIS 


54 


C. 


72 


CHAMBERRY 


ss 


C. DE ROSE 


73 


CHAMBERTIN 


s* 


CALCAVELLA 


74 


CHAMPAGNE 




(a) CALCAVALLA 




(a) CHAMPAGN 




(£) CALCAVILLA 




(£>) CHAMPAGNER 




(c) CALEAVELLA 




(c) champ" 




(d) CALCAVELLO 




(d) CHAMPAIN 




(e) CARCAVELLO 




(e) CHAMPAINE 




(j) CARCAVELLO S 




{J) CHAMPAIGN 




(g) CARCAVALLA 




(^) CHAMPAIGNE 




(h) CARCAVELLA 




(n ^ CHAMPAGNE D AY 




(i) CARCOVELLOS 




DRY CHAMPAGNE 




(J) CACAVELOS 




0) SWEET CHAMPAGNE 




(k) CACAVELLO 




See also under R. champaign 


57 


CALVADOS 




f *t t n ri C D A D V T T TsJ UT A M- 
1 i^D J til HI J r /\. IS. JL 1 Pi lur xl ii iVl~ 




CANARY 




PAGNE {349). 




(a) CANARIA 


75 


CHAMPAGNE CYDER 




(i>) CANARIAS 




CHAMPAGNE MOUSSEUX. See 




(c) CANARIAS S E CO 




under sparkling cham- 




CAP. See under CAPE (62 a). 


pagne (349 a). 
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*78 

79 
80 



76 CHAMPAGNE ROUGE 
CHAMPAGNE, SPARKLING. 

See under sparkling cham- 
pagne (349). 

77 chartreuse 

(a) chartreuse jaune 

(b) CHARTREUSE VERTE 

(c) CHARKEUSE 

(d) CHATREUSE 
chateau. See under qualifying 
title such as lafite, margaux, 
PALMER, etc. 
CHERAC 
CHERRY 

CHERRY BRANDY 

(a) CHERRY B Y . 

(b) C. BRANDY 
(C) CHERRY B. 

(d) SHERRY BRANDY 
*8l CHETNA 
82 CHIANTI 
*83 CHUSCLAN 

(a) CHUZELAN 

(b) SCHUSELAN 

(c) SCHUSELANE 
84 CHYPRE 

(a) CHIPRE 
8£ CIDER 

(a) CYDER 

86 CIPRO 

87 CLARET 

(a) CLARETE 

(b) CLARETT 

(c) CLARRET 

(d) CLARETTE 

(e) CLART 

(J) AFTER-DINNER CLARET 

(g) BEST CLARET 

(h) DINNER CLARET 

(i) P. CLART 

87 



*9 4 

*9S 
96 



97 



98 
99 



100 



0) LIGHT CLARET 

(k) OLD CLARET 

(1) PREMIER CLARET 

88 CLOS VEUGEOT 

89 COGNAC 

(a) COGNAC 1840 

(b) COGNIAC 

(c) CONIAC 

(d) EAU DE VIE DE COGNAC 

(e) VI E UX COGNAC 
(J) CONAC 

For analogous titles see under 

BRANDY (44) and FINE CHAM- 
PAGNE (l22). 
COINTREAU 
COLLARES 
(a) CO LARES 

commandaria. See also Nos. 
84, 86, 1 04 and 21 c, which are 
all Cyprus wines. 

CONSTANTIA 

(a) CONSTANCIA 

(b) CONSTANIA 
See also under red constantia 
(297) and WHITE CONSTANTIA 

(394). 

CONVENT 

COS d'estournel 

COTE ROTE 

(a) COTE ROTIE 

(b) COTE-ROTE 

(c) COTE ROTI 
COWSLIP 

creme d'allasch. See under 

KUMMELL (168 g). 
CREME DE CACOA 
CREME DE MENTHE 

creme de noyau. See under 

NOYAU (240 c). 
CREME DE THE 



90 
*9i 

*92 



93 
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IOI 



102 
103 



I04 

I06 



*I07 
*io8 



•109 
110 
1 1 1 
112 
"3 



1 14 

"I 
1 16 



*r 17 
118 
*ii9 



120 



*i2r 
122 



CURACOA 

i 

(a) curacoa 

(i>) CURACAO 

(c) CURACAO 

(d) CURROSOS 
CURACOA MARNIER 

currant. See also under R. 
currant (298) and white 

CURRANT (39£). 
CYPRUS 
D. 

DAMSON 

dinner CLARET. See under 

CLARET (87 h). 

dinner hock. See under 
hock (148 a). 

dinner sherry. See under 

SHERRY (338 d). 
D.O.M. 
DONALD 

DRY champagne. See under 
CHAMPAGNE (74 i). 

dry Malaga. See under 

MALAGA (l8f a). 

dry paxarete. See under 127 
paxarete (262 d). 
dry port. See under PORT 
(278 6). 

dry sherry. See under 
sherry (338 e). 
duke 

DUNVILLE 
DURHIN 
E. 

EAU DE VIE 

EAU DE VIE DE COGNAC. See 
under COGNAC (89 d). 

ELDER 
ENGLISH 
ESPAGNE 



*I23 
124 

126 



128 
*i 29 



=130 
131 



ESPIRITU SANTO 

ESSENCE 

ESTE-ESTE 

(fl) EST-EST-EST 

(b) EST-EST 

F. 

F. CLARET. See under CLARET 

(87 fj. 

f. c sherry. See under 

SHERRY (338/). 

FALERNI AN 

FINE CHAMPAGNE 

(a) FIN CHAMPAGNE 

(b) F. CHAMPAGNE 

(c) FINE 

(d) tine (misprint). 

For analogous titles see under 

BRANDY (44) and COGNAC 

(89). 

FLORE 

FRENCH VERMOUTH 

FR. WINE 

PR. W-WINE 

(a) FRENCH W. WINE 

FRONTINAC 

(a) FRONTINIAC 

(b) FRONTIGNAC 

(c) FRONTIGNAN 

(d) FRONTIGNIAC 

(e) FRONTIGNIA 
(j) FRONTENAC 
(g) FONTINIAC 
(/)) FONTANIAC 
G. 

GEEN WHISKY 
(fl) GEAN 
(b) GUYNE 

GENEROIDE VECCHIO 
(fl) GENEROIDE VIEUX 
GENEVA 
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132 GIN 

(a) No. 2 GIN 

(f>) CORDIAL GIN 

133 GINGER 

134 GINGER BRANDY 
(a) G. BRANDY 

I3£ GINGER CORDIAL 

136 GINGER SHRUB 

137 GINGER WINE 
*I38 GISCOURS 

139 GLENDRONACH 

GOLDEN sherry. See under 
SHERRY (338 g). 

140 GOOSEBERRY 

(a) GOOSEBERY 

(b) GOOSBERRY 

141 GRANACHA 

142 GRAPE 

143 GRAVES 
(a) GRAVE 

See also under vin de graves 
(376). 

144 green chartreuse. See also 
under chartreuse (77). 

14* H. 

146 HERMITAGE 

(a) l'hermitage 

See also under red hermitage 

(299) and white hermitage 
(396). 

'147 hinojo 

148 HOCK 

(a) DINNER HOCK 

(i) OLD hock 

(c) PREMIER HOCK 

(d) still hock 

See also under red hock 

(300) . 

149 HOLLANDS 
(a) HOLLAND 



i$o home-made. See also under MRS, 

M. WHYLOCK (223). 

HUILLE 
Ij-2 HUNGARY 

(a) HONGRIE 
I£3 HYPOCRAS 

ISS % VERMOUTH 
1^6 I. whiskey. See also 161 
below. 

*IJ7 IMPERIAL 

158 IN A MADEIRA 
*I£9 INDIAN SHERRY 
(a) IN A SHERRY 
*l6o INTERNATIONAL 

161 IRISH 

(a) IRISH WHISKEY 

(b) IRISH WHISKY 

162 ITALIAN 

163 J. 

164 JOHANNISBURG 

(a) JOHANNESBURG 

166 KIRSCH 

(a) KIRSCH l8jO 

167 KIRSHWASSER 

(a) KIRSCHAWASS I 

(b) KERVASER 

168 KUMMELL 
(fl) KUMMEL 

(b) KURAMEL 

(c) KUMMEL 

(d) KUMEL 
(fi) KIMEL 

(J) KUEMMELL 

(g) CREME D'ALLASCH 

169 L. 

L. PORT. See under PORT 
(278 d). 
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170 LA CRIME CRISTE 

(a) LAGRIMA CRISTI 

(b) LACRIMA CHRISTI 

(c) LACHRIMA CHRISTI 

(d) LACHRYM./E CHRISTI 

(e) LACHRYMA 
(J) LACHRYMAE 

171 LAFITE 

(a) LAFITTE 

(b) LA FITTE 

(c) CHATEAU LAFITTE 

(d) CHT. LAFITTE 
*I72 LAGRANGE 
*I73 LAROSE 

174 LAVRADIO 
I7J- LEOVILLA 

(a) LEO VITTA 

(b) LEO VILLE 

light claret. See under 

CLARET (87 j). 
light port. See under port 
(278 c). 

176 LIQUEUR brandy 

(a) LIQUEUR 
(£>) LIQUER 

177 LISBON 
♦178 LISSA 

179 LOCHLOMOND 
*l8o LUNEL 

(a) LUNELL 
(i>) LUNELLE 

(c) LUNEILLE 

181 m. — both as an initial, and on 
the centre of a label. 

182 MACON 

183 MADEIRA 

(a) MADIERA 

(b) MADERA 

(c) MADERE 
((f) MADERE 



(e) MADERIA 
(j) MEDEIRA 
(g) MEDERIA 
Ql) MEDIRA 
♦184 MADEWINE 
l8j- MALAGA 

(a) DRY MALAGA 

186 MALAGA D'AMSTERDAM 

187 MALMSEY 

(a) MALMSY 

(b) MALMSLAY 

(c) MALMSLY 

(d) MALSMEY 

(e) MALVASIA 
(J) MALVOISIE 

(g) MALVEZIE 

(h) MALMSEY DRY 

(i) MALMSEY RICH 
(j) MALMSY RICH 

188 MALMSEY MADEIRA 
(a) MALMSY MADEIRA 

189 MALT 

190 MALVASIA DI MADERA 

191 MANZANILLA 

(a) MANZANILLA DRY 

(b) MANSANILLA 

192 MARASCHINO 

(a) MARAS C 

(b) MARASQUINA 

(c) MORASCHINO 
*I93 MARC VIEUX 
*I94 MARCELLA 

(a) MARCELLAS 

(b) MARSELLA 

(c) MARSELLIA 

(d) MARCEILLES 

(e) MARSELLIS 
ISS M A R G A U X 

(a) CHATEAU MARGAUX 

(b) CHATEAU MARGOT 
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156 



'197 



198 

199 
loo 
*2oi 
202 

2o 3 
204 

206 
207 

*2o8 

*2o9 
*2lo 
*2II 
*2I2 
♦213 
*2I4 



2l S 
216 



*2iy 
218 
*2I9 
*22o 
221 

222 



MARSALA 

(a) MARS ALLA 

MASDUE 

(a) MASDEU 

(ft) MASDU 

(c) MASDIEU 
MASS ALA 
MEAD 

MEDERE, PAGLIARINO 

MEDINA 

MEDOC 

MENDIA 

MESSINA 

METHUEN 

MILK PUNCH 

MINT 

(d) MINTE 
MISCHANZA 

(a) MISCHIANZA 

MOLESCOT 

MONROSE 

MONTE PULCIANO 

MONTFERRATO 

MONTILLA 

MORACHEE 

MORILES SHERRY. See 

SHERRY (338 ft). 

MOSCATO DI CIPRO 

(a) MOSC° DI CIPRO 

MOSELLE 

(a) MOSELL 

(ft) MOSELWEIN 

MOUNTAIN 

MOUNTAIN DEW 

MOURACHE 

MOURACHE ROUGE 

MOYEAU 

(mistake for NOYAU q.v.) 

MR. HENDRIE 



under 



223 

224 
225 
*226 

*227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 

233 



*2 34 

*3£ 
236 

237 
238 

*2 39 
240 



241 

242 

243 
244 



MRS. M. WHYLOCK 
HOME MADE WINE 
MRS. TRA VERS 
M. S ' 

MURATORE 

MURON 

MUSCAT 

MUSCAT BLANC 

MUSCAT DE FRONTIGNAN 

MUSCAT DE LUNEL 

MUSCAT DE PERALTO 

MUSCATEL 

(a) MUSCADELL 

(ft) MUSCATELLE 

(c) MUSCATELLA 

MUSIGNY 

MUSKADELLA 

N. 

NECTARINE 
NICE 

(fl) NEICE 

NIG 

NOYAU 

(fl) NOYEAU 

(ft) NOYEO 

(c) CREME DE NOYAU 

NUITS 

(a) NUIT 

O. 

O.D.V.DE DANZIC 
O.W. 

OLD claret. See under 
CLARET (87 k). 

old hock. See under hock 
(148 ft). 

old port. See under port 
(278 A). 

old rum. See under RUM 
(3i4<»). 
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244 OLD pale SHERRY, See under 268 
SHERRY (338 k). 

OLD sherry. See under #269 
SHERRY (338;). 
*24J OLD TOM *2 70 

246 OLLIVER RILY *2 7 i 

247 ORANGE 272 

248 ORANGE BITTERS 

249 ORANGE BRANDY 

(a) O. BRANDY 273 
25-0 ORANGE CURACAO *274 
2CI ORANGE GIN 
2p ORANGE LIQUEUR 

2£3 ORANGE SIRUP *2J C 

2^4 ORANGE WHISKEY 276 

2 rj p - — both as an initial, and in the 277 
centre of a label. 278 



2^6 PACARET 
2£7 PAGARES 
*2£8 PAID 

pale brandy. See under 

BRANDY (44 £). 

PALE sherry. See under 

SHERRY (338 1). 
2$9 PALMER, CHT 
*26o PANDO 

26l PASTO 
*262 PAXARETE 

(a) PAXARETTE 

(£) PAXARETTA *2j$ 

(c) PAXERETTE 280 

(d) DRY PAXARETE *28l 
(c) PAQUARETE 282 

263 PEACH 

264 PEACH BRANDY 
265- PEACH BITTERS 
266 PEDRO JIMENEZ 

(a) PEI XI ME LES *283 
*267 PERALTA 

(a) PERALTE 

92 



PERRY 

(a) PIERRY 

PERSIC OA. See also under A. 

BRANDY (3). 

PICCOLIT DE l'anNEE 

PICOLITO 

PICQUANTE 

(a) PIQUANTE 

(b) PIQUANT 
PLUM RUM 
PONTAC 

(a) PONTAC P, RE QUALITE* 

(b) PONTAC 2, DE QUALITE* 
PONTE 

PONTET CANET 

popt (mistake for port). 

PORT 

(a) port 1840 

(b) DRY PORT 

(c) LIGHT PORT 

(d) L. PORT 

(e) PORT VIIN 
(/) PORT VIN 

(g) PORT WEIN 

(h) PORT WINE 

(i) PORTO 

(J) SECOND PORT 

(k) OLD PORT 

See also under red PORT. 

PORTAPORT 

PORTER 

PORTO SEABRA 

PORTUGAL 

premier claret. See under 

CLARET (87 7). 

premier hock. See under 

HOCK (148 C). 

PRINIAC 

(a) PRENIAC 

(£) P REIGN A C 
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*284 PRIOSATO 
285- PRttNELLE 

286 PUNCH 

287 Q.I 

288 QUINCE 

289 R. 
*2go RACK 

291 RAISIN 

(fl) RAISON 
(£) RAISEN 

(c) RAISIN WINE 

(d) RASIN WINE 

(e) RAISIN W. 

292 RANSFORD 

293 RASPBERRY 

(a) RASBERRY 

(b) RASPBRANDY 
*294 RATIFEE 

(a) RATAFIA 

(b) RATIFIA 

295 RED 

red cape. See under CAP 
ROUGE (61). 

296 R. CHAMPAIGN 

297 RED CONSTANTIA 
(a) R. CONSTANTIA 

298 R. CURRANT 

299 RED HERMITAGE 
(a) R. HERMITAGE 
(i>) R. HERM T 

300 RED HOCK 

301 RED NEICE 

302 RED PORT 
(a) R. PORT 

303 RED WINE 

♦304 REFOSCO DEL ANNEE 
*30$ REIGNAC 



*3o6 RENNO 

(a) RENO 
♦307 RE RES. See also 401. 

308 RHEINWEIN 

309 RHENISH 
(a) RENISH 

310 RHIN 
(a) REIN 

311 RIVESALTE 
*3I2 ROCAMADORA 

ROTA, ROTA ROUGE AND 

ROTA TENT. See under tent 

(3^). 

313 ROUSILLON 

(a) ROUSSILLON 

314 RUM 

(a) OLD RUM 
3IJ RUM SHRUB 

316 RYE 

317 RYE GIN 

318 RYE WHISKY 

319 S. 

320 SACK 

(a) SECK 

(b) SACKE 

321 ST. ESTEPHE 

322 S, T GEORGE 
223 S, T LAURENT 

324 S* LORENT DU REIN 
325- S* PEREZ 

(a) St. PERAZ 

(b) St. PERAY 

(c) St. PEROY 
326 SAUMUR 

(a) SAMUR 
*327 SANTO-NERO 
*328 SANTORNEI 



I Since the list was numbered quetsche has been recorded. See note on p. j2. 
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329 



33o 



r 33i 
332 



"333 



334 
K 33£ 



*336 
*337 
338 



SAUTERNE 
(a) SAUTERN 
(£) SAUTERNES 
(c) SAUTURN 

scherry. See under sherry 
(338 a). 

schuselan(e). See under 

CHUSCLAN (83). 

SCOFOLI 

SCOTCH 

(a) SCOTCH WHISKEY 

(b) SCOTCH WHISKY 

(c) S. WHISKEY 

(d) I s 

N ^WHISKEY 

(e) SCOTCH W. 

second port. See under port 

(278;). 

SERCIAL 

(a) CERCIAL 

(b) SARCEAL 
SERCIAL MADEIRA 
SETGES 

(a) SAYES 

(b) SCYES 

(c) SEYES 

(d) SICHES 

(e) SIEGES 
(J) SIETGES 

SETUBAL DE PORTUGAL 

SEVE 

SHERRY 

(a) SCHERRY 

(b) BEST SHERRY 

(c) BROWN SHERRY 

(d) DINNER SHERRY 

(e) DRY SHERRY 
if) F. C. SHERRY 



(g) GOLDEN SHERRY 

(h) MORILES SHERRY 

(?) HAM MICKS MORILES No. £ 

(J) OLD SHERRY 

(k) OLD PALE SHERRY 

(1) PALE SHERRY 

(m) P. SHERRY 

(n) FINO 

(o) FINO FINISSIMO 

See also under INDIAN sherry 

sherry brandy. See under 

CHERRY BRANDY (8od). 
*339 SHERRY MORO 

340 SHRUB 

341 SICILY 

(a) S CICELY 

342 SILLERY 

(a) SELLERY 

(b) SILY CHAMPAGNE 

343 SLOE 

344 SLOE GIN 
34J SMYRNA 

346 SOLERA 

347 SOUTHERN 
(a) SOUTERN 

348 SPANISH 

349 SPARKLING CHAMPAGNE 
(a) CHAMPAGNE MOUSSEUX 

3£0 SPIRITS 
351 STEIN 

(a) STEIN WEIN 

(£>) STYNE 

still hock. See under hock 

(148 d). 

3£2 SWEET WINE 

(a) SWEETWINE 
353 SYRACUSE 
3*4 T. 
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3S5 T. STEVENS 
*3j6 TANAZON 
3J7 TARRAGONA 1 
35:8 TENERIFFE 

(a) TENERIFF 

(b) TENERIEFF 

(c) TENERIEFE 

(d) TENIRIEFE 

(e) TENNERIFFE 
*3J9 TENT 

(a) TINTA 

(b) TINTO 

(c) TINTILLA 

(d) ROTA 

(e) ROTA ROUGE 
(J) ROTA TENT 

(g) TINTO DE ROTA 

(h) TINTILLA DE ROTA 

(i) TINTIGLIA DE ROTTA 
*36o TERMO 

(a) TERMEAU 

(b) TURMEAU 

(c) TOURNEAU 

TINTA, TINTO, TINTILLA and 

combinations with rota. See 
under TENT (3 £9). 

361 TINTO MADEIRA 

362 TOKAY 

(a) VIN DE TOKAI 
*3&3 TOURIGA 
364 TRAPPISTINE 

turmeau. See 360 b above. 
365- u. 

366 UISGEBEATHA 

367 UNSD. GIN 

368 V. 



* 3 6 9 
370 



371 

*37 2 
373 
*374 



*37£ 
* 37 6 



*377 
378 

379 
380 
* 3 8i 
382 

383 
384 
*38* 
386 

* 3 8 7 
388 



389 
390 
391 

392 



VALMUR 

VERDAGLIO 

(a) VERDELHO 

VERMOUTH 

VERVEINE 

V H0 ROMANO 

VIDONIA 

(a) VIDONA 

(b) WIDONIA 

vieux cognac. See under 

COGNAC (89 e). 

vieux marc. See under MARC 

VIEUX (193). 
VIN DE GRAIR 
VIN DE GRAVES 
(fl) VIN DE GRAVE 
(a) VIN DE GREVE 
VIN DE GREVO 
VIN DU RHIN 
VIN ORDINAIRE 
VIN DE SCOPOLO 
VIN DE VIERGE 
VINO DE PASTO 
(a) VIN DE PASTO 
VODKA 
VOLNAY 
VOLUAIJ 
W. 

WALPORZHEIM 
WHISKEY 

(a) WHISKY 

(b) WHYSKY 

(c) VHISKEY 
WHISKEY 1846 
WHKSE 
WHITE 

WHITE BURGUNDY 



1 Since the list was numbered tangerina and tavel (a via rosS from near Avignon) have been 
reported from the Anderson Collection. 
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393 WHITE CAPE 

394 WHITE CONSTANTIA 
(a) W. CONSTANTIA 

39£ WHITE CURRANT 
(a) W. CURRANT 

396 WHITE HERMITAGE 
(a) W. HERMITAGE 
(fc) W. HERM T . 

397 WHITE PORT 
(a) W. PORT 

398 WHITE WINE 

(a) whi : wine 

(b) WH. WIN E 

(c) W. WINE 



399 WINDSOR 

WIDonia. See under vidonia 



400 
401 



402 
403 
*4°4 

4°r 

* 4 o6 

407 



(374 b). 

XALOQUE 
XERES 

(a) RERES 

(b) KERBS 
Y. 

YQUEM 
YVORNE 
(a) YVOINE 
Z. 

ZANTERA 
"Zq". 



1 A. I 

2 ANCHOVY 
(fl) ANCHOVEY 

(b) ANCHOVIE 

(c) ANCHOVIES 

(d) ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY 

(e) ANCHOVY SAUCE 
APPETISSANTE 
BARLEY WATER 
CAMP 

(a) CAMP SAUCE 

(b) CAMP VINR 
CARRACHE 

(a) CARATCH 
(i>) CORATCH 

(c) CORACH 
7 CATCHUP 

(fl) CATSUP 

(b) KETCHUP 

(c) KETSUP 
*8 CAVICE 

9 CAYENNE 

(a) CAYENNE PEPPER 



3 
4 



*6 



II Sauces, Flavourings and Soft Drinks 

(b) CAYENN 

(c) CAYAN 

(d) CAYANNE 

(e) CAYON 



(J) CYENNE 

(g) KAYAN 

(h) KAYENNE 

(i) KI AN 
(/) KYAN 

10 CELERY 

11 CHER KE SAUCE 

12 CHILLI 

(a) CHILI 

(b) CHILLY 

(c) CHILLIA 

13 CHILLI VINEGAR 

(a) CHILI VINEGAR 

(b) CHILI VING R . 

(c) CHILI VIN R . 

(d) CHILI VIN. 

(e) CH. VINEGAR 

14 CINNAMON 
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If CLOVE 

(a) CLOVES 

16 CUCUMBER 

17 ELDER VINEGAR 

18 ESSENCE OF GINGER 

(a) ESSENCE GINGER 

(b) ESS: GINGER 

(c) GINGER 

19 ESSENCE OF ROSE 

20 FISH 

(a) FISH-SAUCE 

(b) F. SAUCE 

In the Cropper Collection 
a 'Burgess's Fish Sauce'. 

21 GAME 

22 GARLIC 

(a) GARLICK 

23 GOLDEN TRASSER 

24 HARVEY 

(a) HARVEY SAUCE 

(b) HARVEYS 

(c) HARVEYS SAUCE 

(d) HERVEY 
2r INDIAN TEA 

26 LEMON 

27 LEMON PICKLE 
(a) LEMON PICK. 
(f>) LEMON PICL. 

(c) LEM. PICK. 

(d) L. PICKLE 

28 LIME JUICE 
(a) L. JUICE 

29 LOVAGE 

30 MALVERN WATER 

31 MOGUL 

32 MUSHROOM 

33 MUSH 11 KETCHUP 
(a) M. CATCHUP 

34 MUSTARD 



is 



*3S 


NEPAUL 


36 


OIL 


37 


PEPPER 


38 


PEPPERMINT 


39 


PEP^ VIN. 


40 


PINK VINEGAR 


4i 


POUVERADE 


42 


QUIN 




(a) QUIN SAUCE 




*(b) QUIN'S SAUCE 


43 


RASBERRY VINEGAR 


44 


READING 




(a) READING SAUCE 


4i 


RED VINEGAR 




(a) R. VINEGAR 


46 


ROYAL 




(a) SAUCE ROYAL 


47 


SCYRUP 


48 


SHALLOT 




(a) SHALOT 


49 


SODA WATER 


I© 


SOY 




(a) SOYE 




(b) INDIAN SOY 


Si 


SUGAR 


P 


TARRAGON VINEGAR 




(a) TARRAGON 




(£) TERRAGON 




TOMATA 


£4 


UNIVERSAL SAUCE 




VANILLE 




VINEGAR 


£7 


WALNUT 




(a) WALNUT CATSUP 




(b) WALNU T . 


£8 


WORCESTER 


*9 


YORKSHIRE 


*6o 


ZOOBDITTY-MATCH 



7 
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III Miscellaneous — Medicinal and Toilet 



1 ACID 

2 ALBAFLOR 

(a) ALBAFLORA 

3 camph drops 

4 camphor julep 

5 camphT? spirit 

6 COLORLESS HAIR TONIC 

7 CORDIAL 

8 DULUC 

9 EAU ASTRINGENTE 

10 EAU BORIQUEE 

11 EAU D'ALIBURGH 

12 EAU DE COLOGNE 
(a) EAU DE COL 

13 EAU DE NOYAU 

14 EAU DE ROSE 

l£ EAU DE TOILETTE 



16 ELIXIR DENTIFRICE 

(a) DENTIFRICE WATER 

17 FLORIDA WATER 

18 HAIRWASH 

19 HUILLE DE ANIS 

20 HUILLE DE ROYAUX 

21 JESSAMINE 

22 LAVENDER 

23 LISTERINE 

24 MILLE FLEURS 
24: MOUTH WASH 

26 POISON 

27 POISON LAUDANUM 

28 SPIRIT LAVENDER 

29 TOILET WATER 

30 TOOTH MIXTURE 
(a) TOOTH mix: 
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7 

Notes on the Lesser Known Wines 



In attempting to determine the identity of these names found on wine and spirit 
labels, it should be remembered that whereas in the case of the modern printed 
paper label the name would be the definitely accepted form of a wine or spirit, this 
is far from being the case with the silver wine-label. Here we have many factors 
which might contribute to mistakes being made, all of which add to the difficulties 
of identification. As a silver wine-label is to a large extent an individual and hand- 
made article, it follows that the personal note takes a prominent place, and the 
whims, idiosyncrasies and mistakes of one person may be reflected on the resulting 
label that the collector chances to possess. There are, broadly speaking, two classes 
of mistakes likely to occur. In the first place there are those made in the country of 
origin due to wrongly transcribing the name which has only been heard and not seen 
written, to the local variant of the name better known in a different form elsewhere, 
or to the entirely wrong spelling of the name as given by the local grower, innkeeper 
or whoever the individual may be. 

In the second place there are the mistakes that creep in during the process of the 
production of the label itself. Foremost among these is the wrong reading of the name 
of the wine to be engraved. One must not necessarily conclude that the customer 
made a personal call in every case. He may even have given the order from abroad 
during his travels, and one can well imagine curious and unknown words and a thick 
quill pen being responsible for many mistakes. Then there is the careless and 
ignorant error to be considered. As examples I might mention label 277 which is 
'Popt'. There is no wine of this name, and the simple explanation must surely be 
that the down stroke on the second 'p' was due to carelessness and that the intended 
label was 'Port'. 

Then again, No. 221 1 Moyeau ' is an obvious mistake for 1 Noyeau ' , and No. 80 (d) 
reads 'Sherry Brandy' instead of 'Cherry Brandy'. 

Finally there is the case of the goldsmith, or more probably of the shopkeeper in 
a foreign tourist centre, such as Paris, Venice or Florence, who realizes that his 
would-be victim is sure to have all the ordinary names and so orders old and for- 
gotten ones to be engraved. In extreme cases he may even invent some himself I The 
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sudden popularity of the enamel label, which was faked in thousands — if not in 
millions — in Paris within recent years, has added to the trouble. Old and forgotten 
names worry us little, for as they are genuine names their history is usually well 
worth briefly recalling. It is with the others that we often waste long hours in fruit- 
less research. In some cases the word is merely a trade name of a whisky or sherry, 
while personal names such as Mr. Hendrie, Mrs. Whylock, Mrs. Travers (Nos. 
222-4) and Olliver Rily (246) will be hard to identify to-day. 

Mr. Herbert W. Hollebone has a presentation 'Mrs. Whylock' label awarded her 
by the Caled onian Horticultural Society in 18 16. 

However, I have not omitted a name just because I am unable to identify it, but 
have left a space with the hope that where I have failed others may not — or at least 
would like to add suggestions of their own. 

As was mentioned in the previous section, names which occur in most books on 
wine and which are generally known are not noticed here. 

The names selected for annotation are as follows : 

I Wines and Spirits 

2 THE ABBOTS BOTTLE 

This label is in the Herbert W. Hollebone Collection, formerly in that of Major 
Dent, who described it as 'an exceptional specimen from an old monastery on Elm 
Hill, Norwich'. It is the work of Hester Bateman, made about 1785, of oblong shape 
with a single-line surround. 

As there is now no monastery on Elm Hill, Norwich, the question arises as to the 
most likely vanished monastic building still functioning about 1785. The district had 
a monastery of Sack Friars as early as the thirteenth century, and they were followed 
by the Black Friars. After the Dissolution the monastery fell into disuse until the 
attempted revival of monasticism in the nineteenth century by 'Father Ignatius'. But 
there was no abbot, and the date is too late. A much more likely solution is to be 
found in the Friars' Society, instituted actually in 178^, formed for the purposes of 
conviviality and good-fellowship. Their more formal name was St. Luke's College 
and their rooms were in Crown Court, Elm Hill. They were governed by an 
abbot, a prior and other officers. It seems, therefore, not unreasonable to assume 
that the label in question was given to the abbot for his own particular use. For 
details of the district in question, see F. B. Beecheno, 'Some Account of St. Peter's 
Hungate Parish, Norwich', Norfolk Archceohgj, Vol. XXI, 1923, pp. nr-33, and 
the various references given in the article. 
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A much less romantic suggestion is to regard the 'Abbot's Bottle* merely as a now 
discarded name of a brand of whisky. I note that there is still one called "The 
Abbott's Choice'. 

3 A. BRANDY 

This label, of which there is a plated specimen in the Marshall Collection, was 
doubtless intended for home-made apricot brandy. The modern French liqueur, also 
made in Holland, Hungary and England, though sometimes bearing the simple 
name of Apricot brandy, usually boasts some fancy commercial name such as 
Abricotine, Abricota, Capricot, Pricota, Kecskemet, etc. It must be closely allied 
to Peach brandy which rejoices in such names as Nectarine, Pescarine, Pecheuse, 
Persicoa, etc. 

4 ALCHERMES 

This word, usually written 'Kermes', without the Arabic definite article, was the 
name given centuries ago to a dye, a syrup and a 'confection'. The word, however, 
still occurs in Italian, and in Hoare's Dictionary it is described as 'a kind of sweet 
drink, coloured red with kermes dye', while in Tommaseo's Diz. Lingua Italiaaa it 
is said to refer to ' . . . certi speciali liquori spiritosi colorati di rossi granatino, sia 
con estratto di chermes sia colla cocciniglia ' . It would thus appear to be applied in 
modern times both to a non-alcoholic drink and to a liqueur. In Law's Grocer's 
Manual, 3rd edition [193 1] we read that Alkermes is 'a liqueur much used in 
Tuscany, Spain, etc., made from bay-leaves, mace, nutmegs, cinnamon, and cloves. 
These spices after being well bruised are mixed with brandy, and the whole is then 
subjected to distillation. The product is afterwards flavoured with an extract of 
Kermes berries (Coccus ilicis), small insects about the size of peas, found on oak trees 
on the shores of the Mediterranean'. No authorities are given, which is unfortunate, 
as none of the writers and travellers in Spain or Tuscany whom I have consulted have 
ever heard of Alkermes as a liqueur. 

6 ALOQUE 

This uncommon name is found on a silver label of 1834 by William K. Reid in the 
Marshall Collection, and also on an enamel label in that of the Hon. Mrs. lonides. In 
the latter case, however, it is spelt 'Xaloque', but this is doubtless a French form, 
just as Xeres is French for Jerez and Sherry. During the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the word and the wine travelled to England, where it became known as 
Hollock, Hallocke, etc. 
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Considerable research on the etymology of the word, and its use in Spanish litera- 
ture, has convinced me that although no actual description of the wine occurs it is 
without doubt a 'mixed' wine — mixed both with regard to the wines used in its 
manufacture and as to its colour. It was an Andalusian product of Sanlucar de 
Barrameda, the port from which Columbus embarked in 1498 on his third visit to 
the New World. The label is another example of 'supply and demand' for the 
inveterate collector — but the history of Aloque is interesting, and in England we 
find Richard Hakluyt, the lawyer, including it among a list of provisions for a voyage 
in 1 r8o to reach Cathay by a north-eastern route. 

13 AQUAVIT 

This is the colourless Norwegian and Swedish ardent spirit made both from corn and 
from potatoes, the Akvavit of Denmark. 

In whatever form the word is found its meaning is always 'Water of Life', and as 
can well be imagined, such a non-committal title, recalling the early days of the 
Alchemists, was applied to brandy, whisky (uisge bheathe=usquebaugh), and gin — 
as well as to spirituous liqueurs such as arrack, etc. From the days of Arnald de 
Villanova (123^-1 3 12), descriptions or recipes appear in nearly every work on 
alchemy, distilling, wines and cooking. 

14 ARINTO 

This is doubtless an alternative name for the once popular Bucellas, a golden Lisbon 
wine made from the Arinto grape. It was very popular in England during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Although the vine is often claimed to be a variety 
of the Riesling — brought from the Rhine — there appears to be no proof for the 
assertion, except possibly a flavour somewhat akin to Hock. The name Arinto as 
found on the label is used as a variant for Bucellas, just as Pinot sometimes appears 
as the equivalent of Burgundy and Riesling of Hock. Mr. Hollebone has a label by 
Samuel Bradley, 1792, spelt 'Arinta'. 

17 A U LD KIRK 

There is a silver label of 1887 in the London Museum (Brown Collection) and a 
plated one in the Marshall Collection bearing this name. It would appear to be the 
name of a whisky, and it still appears as such in current trade lists. 

As to the origin of the name nothing appears to be known for certain, although 
all the firms which still use, or who once used, the name have kindly given me their 
ideas on the subject. In many remote Highland districts members of the congregation 
have to come long distances to their kirk and services are held both in the morning 
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and the afternoon. As food and drink have to be found between services a favourite 
local whisky might well be referred to as 'Auld Kirk'. Another firm tells me that 
many old people in Scotland are accustomed to refer to their favourite whisky as 'a 
drop of the Auld Kirk' . And this seems as far as we can get in the matter. 

18 AVIGNON 

As the neighbourhood of Avignon produces the famous Chateauneuf-du-Pape, we 
can surely conclude that it is this wine implied by the label in question. As every 
wine-book gives details of the wine it will be unnecessary to say anything here. 
Among more recent works a good account will be found in Morton Shand's Book of 
French Wines, 1928, pp. 219-22. The only other local wine to which the name 
Avignon might possibly be given is Tavel Rose, the best Via Rosi in France. 

21 balfour's liqueur brandy 
An example of this label occurs in the Duke of Portland's Collection «. In the early 
and middle nineteenth century brandies were usually known only by the name of the 
wine merchant, while the brandy itself might be a Martell, Hennessy or shipped by 
some other well-known firm. The liqueur brandy supplied by the London firm of 
Balfour was well known for its quality. M. Andre Simon tells me that he found some 
listed in the 1906 cellar book of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 

2£ BEER MUG 

The only example recorded of this name is on two ivory tusks, mounted in silver, in 
the Hollebone Collection. The owner suggests that 'Beer Mug' was probably the 
name given in India to a mixture of iced beer, spirits, herbs, sugar and toast. 

26 BEESWING PORT 

The only recorded example of this label is one from the Brown Collection at the 
London Museum. It may seem curious to find such a name on a wine-label, and a full 
appreciation of the meaning of the term is necessary if its existence is to be justified. 
This is especially called for in view of the fact that the New Oxford Bictionarj is quite 
wrong in describing 'beeswing' as 'the second crust, consisting of shining filmy 
scales of tartar'. In the first place there is no such thing as a second crust, and in the 
second place it does not consist of tartar. The only way such a term as 'second 
crust' could possibly be justified would be if one argued that the argol in the cask is 
a first crust and the salts of tartar in the bottle are a second crust, but actually the 
first are the lees and the second is the one and only crust. This crust, which is 
thrown by early bottled vintage ports, is made up of mineral salts and vegetable- 

1 See his Catalogue of Plate, by E. Alfred Jones, i 9is , p. 160. 
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matter (cellulose) combined. The salts, chiefly tartrates, cause this crust to adhere 
to the inside face of the bottle. In order to prevent it from 'slipping' and so spoiling 
the wine the custom of applying the whitewash splash originated. So much for the 
crust. But when ports are bottled early and kept in bottle for a considerable time 
the finer mucilage in suspension comes together and forms a fine film which, because 
of its gossamer appearance, is known as 'beeswing'. As it is entirely free from acids 
it does not stick to the bottle but floats freely about. It does not foul the wine and 
is a definite proof of bottle age. It can pass from the bottle to the decanter without 
detriment, and we may be sure that the port lover who had this particular label made 
in the days of William IV (it bears the date-letter of 1836) was well aware of this 
fact, and proud to display the beeswing in his port whenever possible. In Victoria 
days 'beeswing' was analogous to 'fine old port', and in Aylmer's Field Tennyson 
tells us how the honest Averill seeing 

How low his brother's mood had fallen, fetch' d 
His richest beeswing from a binn reserved 
For banquets, praised the waning red, and told 
The vintage ... 

While Browning (Clire, Dramatic Idjls, 2nd series) in asking whether the effects of 
the wine have caused him to exaggerate, says: 

Too much bee's- wing floats my figure? 

See also C. W. Berry, Viniana, 2nd edition, 1934, pp. 6 r-6, and the engraving 
'The Beeswing', facing p. 66. S S 

27 b£ne 

This appears to be merely an abbreviation for Benedictine. See also under No 107 
(D.O.M.). J 

30 BERNIS 

There is a specimen of this label in the Brown Collection at the London Museum. 
It bears the hall-mark of 1798. Unless it is some wine named after Francois Bernis, 
the French Cardinal and statesman (171^-94). I nave no suggestion to offer. 

33 BLACK 

The only example of this I have seen is a silver label in the Marshall Collection. It 
may possibly be an abbreviated form of a 'made' wine such as blackberry or black 
currant. Alternatively it may be a translation of the generic term 'noir' and 'nero\ 
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34 BOAL 

This is one of the best grapes grown in Madeira and was originally the name given to 
wine exclusively made from that grape, in the same way that Sercial, Verdelho and 
Malmsey take their names from the vines. It is a rich and luscious wine, and is now 
becoming very scarce. Alternative spellings are Bual and Bagoual. There is a 'Boal' 
in the Brown and Cropper, and a 'Bual' in the Hollebone Collections. 

38 BORDEOS 

This is merely one of the Portuguese forms of Bordeaux. It is more usually spelt 
Bordeus. The Spanish form is Burdeos. 

39 BORGONA 

This abbreviated form of Borgogna, the Italian for Burgundy, appears on one of the 
eighteenth-century enamel labels made for export in Bilston or Wednesbury. When 
referring to the place the word is feminine, but becomes masculine when it means 
the wine, as vino is understood. 

40 BOTTOMS 

The only example recorded of this is on a plated label in the Marshall Collection. I 
can find no wine or spirit of this name. Bottoms is the trade name for wine lees, but 
one can hardly imagine anybody having a wine-label made to glorify a bottle of 
dregs! Yet 'Bottoms' were definitely imported as such, for we read in the London 
Gazette for 1703, No. 3963/3. of 'The White Wines ... at 40J. per Tun, the White 
Bottoms at 1 ol. ' . 

41 BOUNCE 

Labels bearing this name are rare. There is a silver one in the Marshall Collection. 
The word occurs in connection with the so-called 'made' wines, i.e. 'home-made' 
wines, and in eighteenth- century household books recipes occur for making cherry- 
bounce. According to R. G. Latham {Dictionary, 1866) 'Cherry-bounce' is 'Cherry- 
brandy' under a false name, coined to avoid the notion of its being a spirit, and as 
such, liable to a duty for its sale. 'Bounce' is slang for a cheat or swindler, and 'to 
bounce' means 'to cheat by false representations'. In Poor Robin's Almanak for 1740 
we read: 

Brandy ... if you chuse to drink it raw, 
Mix Sugar which it down will draw ; 
When men together these do flounce, 
They call the liquor cherry-bounce, 
ror 
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But it appears to have been well known in the seventeenth century, for William 
Robertson, in his Phraseologia Generalis of 1693, in explaining the various meanings of 
the word 'confused or mixt together' gives as examples: 'also any Hotchpotch; or 
any mingled drink, as punch, cherrybouncer &c.\ It would appear to have been 
popular at the end of the eighteenth century (about the time of the wine-label), for 
in Act II, sc. ii of The Rovers, by Frere and Canning (1798), the troubadour sings: 

This cherry-bounce, this loved noyeau, 

My drink for ever be ; 
But sweet my love, thy wish forego, 

I'll give no drop to thee! 

(Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 1854, p. 196.) 

46 BRESCIA 

Here the word 'Brescia' must be used in a generic sense to mean a wine from the 
Lombardy Province, rather than from the city of Brescia. Situated at the foot of the 
Alps nearly midway between Milan and Verona, the city is the entrepot for all wines 
grown in the neighbouring foothills and on the heights round the Lago di Garda. Of 
these Toscolano is probably the best known, and is described as a tolerable red wine. 
There are also several wines from the neighbourhood of Salo known collectively as 
Vini di Riviera, although Salo itself is more famous for its lemon liqueur, Acqua di 
Cedro. 

On the opposite, or eastern, side of the lake lies Bardolino, which is also cele- 
brated for its red wine, but here we pass into the Province of Veneto and to wines 
which can hardly be included under the heading of Brescia. 

48, 49 BRONTE, BRONTE, DUCHY OF BRONTE, BRONTI, and BRONTI 
MADIERA [sic] 

Most collections include one or other of the above dating from about i8or. The 
only 'Duchy of Bronte' label, however, is in the Anderson Collection. Mr. Holle- 
bone reports a 'Bronte' by Phipps, Robinson and Phipps of 181 2, and a 'Bronti' 
by John Reilly of 1 8 24. Mrs. Marshall has a ' Bronti Madiera' , while plated specimens 
of varying spellings are not uncommon. 

As everybody knows, Nelson was created Duke of Bronte in 1799, and thus the 
name has been familiar throughout Britain ever since. It should naturally follow, 
therefore, that a wine of that name would be the product of the vineyards of the 
Duchy of Bronte, duly exported to England as soon as Nelson or his agents had 
assumed control of the Duchy and taken up residence. 
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But, as a matter of fact, Nelson never even saw the estate, much less resided 
there, and not one drop of Bronte wine was exported until the second Duke, 
Samuel Lord Bridport, had some sent to England by way of experiment about 1830. 
But when it arrived it had turned to vinegar — and the experiment was not repeated. 

What then is Bronte wine? As we have already seen, silver labels began to appear 
as early as 180 c, the year of Trafalgar, so that a wine bearing the name of Bronte 
must have been exported to England and immediately became popular between 
1799 and i8or. This wine was undoubtedly Marsala, its sudden popularity in 
England being due to Nelson's famous order for five hundred pipes from Messrs. 
Woodhouse in 1799. As many inaccurate statements have been made about the 
origin of Marsala, I am giving a few facts supplied to me by Mrs. Woodhouse, great- 
niece of the founder. They were sent by her for checking to the oldest member of 
the firm, a man of eighty-seven years of age. The trade was started in 1770 and the 
first shipment was with little doubt made in 1771 . It was made to the Isle of Man, 
and the wine was called Marsala from the port of shipment. It was only after the 
Nelson incident In 1799 that the name was altered to 'Bronte Marsala'. In a few 
years' time the 'Marsala' was dropped, and the wine was simply called 'Bronte', 
and Messrs. Woodhouse also used the name for their telegraphic address. The wine 
came from many different vineyards stretching eastwards as far as Castellamare and 
Alcamo. But when the Bronte estate began to be developed by Alexander Nelson 
in 1868 and real Bronte wine was exported, Messrs. Woodhouse had to stop using 
the name and their product has been known as Marsala ever since. 

For a facsimile of the Nelson order, see Charles Tovey, Wine and Wine Countries, 
New edition, 1877, p. 424. It should be mentioned here that a statement made by 
Morton Shand (Book of Other Wines, 1929, p. 93) to the effect that Marsala was used 
by Nelson as a specific against scurvy, is utterly wrong. Nelson's fleet never suffered 
from scurvy. The acceptance in 179 c by the Admiralty of Sir Gilbert Blane's recom- 
mendation (made in 1793) to use lime juice as an anti-scorbutic, had banished the 
scourge from the navy for ever. He was, however, by no means the first to suggest 
acid juices as a cure for scurvy. As early as 1 C93 — exactly two hundred years earlier 
—Sir Richard Hawkins (Observations, Sect. XVI) had written: 'That which I haue 
seene most fruitfull for this sicknesse is sower Oranges and Lemmons . . .' Little 
heed was given to this sound advice and the scourge continued its dread work. In 
I 7 r 4> Dr. James Lind published his Treatise on the Scurry in which he suggested the 
use of lemon juice, but no official action was taken until forty-one years later when 
Sir Gilbert Blane's recommendation was adopted in the regulations, as noted above. 1 

1 See further Alexander Tweedie, System of Practical Medicine, Vol. V, 1840, pp. c8-9f. 
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Writing to me on the subject, Sir Geoffrey Callender, after expressing his sur- 
prise that anybody imagined there might have been scurvy in Nelson's fleet, adds 
the following interesting notes: 

The adoption of a standard anti-scorbutic did nothing to relieve the appalling 
monotony of the seaman's dietary — salt pork, salt beef, biscuit, cheese and rum. 
Brandy was introduced by Blake j but rum was substituted on the capture of Jamaica 
— to foster the industry. Nelson, unconsciously following Blake, insisted on variety 
— the spice of life. He went out of his way to vary the dietary — and this was doubt- 
less the one and only explanation of his purchase of Marsala. 

It is clear then that any 'Bronte' label dating after 1868 refers not to Marsala, but 
to the genuine Bronte wine from the Nelson estates near the Castello di Maniace on 
the western slopes of Mount Etna, some 24 miles N.N.W. of Catania. I could give 
detailed accounts of the district, the developing of the estates, and methods of 
harvesting the grapes. But it will be sufficient here to state that many experiments 
were made, under the management of M. Fabre, to discover which vines were best 
suited to the soil. Cuttings were taken from Madeira, Bordeaux and from Roussillon. 
The Palomino and the Hermitage vines were also tried, as well as samples of the 
Pedro Ximenes from the Duke of Wellington's estates at Granada. The vine finally 
selected as best suited to both soil and climate was the ' Grenache noir ' of Roussillon. 

SO BUDA 

This is short for Budafok, a suburb of Budapest, where the State cellars are situated. 
The earliest mention of this Hungarian wine in English is probably in a paper read 
before the Royal Society (Phil. Trans., Vol. LXIII, 1774, pp. 292-302), by Sylvester 
Douglass [sic. read 'Douglas, Baron Glenbervie']. Of Buda wine he says that the 
vine grows in the neighbourhood of the ancient capital of the Kingdom and resembles 
Burgundy, for which it is often sold in Germany. He quotes a German author of the 
last century » as saying that it was 'sent to England in the reign of James I via 
Breslaw and Hamburg', and that it was the favourite wine at court and all over 
England. For a modern account reference should be made to Raymund Rapaies in 
The Hungarian Quarterly, Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 109-17. He says that in the Buda hills 
red wine has replaced the white wines of the Middle Ages. After the Turks had been 
expelled from Hungary at the end of the seventeenth century a great re-population 
became necessary, and the new settlers included people of Serbian and German 
origin, and it was at this time that the planting of the red wines started, and the 
claret districts of Eger, Villany, Szekszard, Buda and Gzongyos date. The new grape 

1 Not Hevelius as quoted, but Henelius or Nicolas Henel von Hennefeld in his Silesiographia et Breslographia, 
1614-39 and 1704. 
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was known as the 'Radar' and derives its name from Scutari, the Serbian of which is 
Kadar. They also introduced a white grape called 1 Dinka ' . A decline in the Hungarian 
wine export trade set in with the eighteenth century, but recovery occurred in the 
nineteenth, and is due largely to Count Stephen Szechenyi, who was instrumental in 
organizing scientific research and the shifting of the wine centre to Budafok. 

5-3 BUSHBY 

Mr. Hollebone has a specimen of this label by Charles Rawlins, made in 1826. So 
far all attempts to identify it have failed. It had occurred to me that it might be a 
mistake for 'Busby' and referred to some Australian wine named after James Busby, 
who did so much to introduce the vine into New South Wales, but as this was in 
1 83 1 the name would hardly be found in 1826. 

64 CAPILLAIRE 

Labels bearing this name are not common. There is one in the Marshall Collection 
and Mr. Hollebone has a 'Capilare*. It is quite insufficient to dismiss it with the 
remark that it is 'a sugary preparation used to sweeten the commoner types of 
Sherry'. It has a long history stretching back into the days of Theophrastus, who, 
after extolling its virtues, says it is useful to prevent the falling off of the hair, for 
which purpose it is pounded up and mixed with olive oil (13.41). It is a syrup made 
from the maidenhair fern (Adiantum Capillus Veneris) and with orange flower-water 
added, was used medicinally as a pectoral in chronic catarrhs, etc. It was apparently 
also drunk in the eighteenth century as a non-alcoholic beverage, for we read 1 that 
those exquisites, the Macaronis, whose reign lasted from about 1770 to 177 r, hated 
all drinking 'except tea, capillaire and posset'. Its chief use, however, was to 
sweeten spirits, and it figures in many early 1 Guides for making British Wines'. For 
instance, in the Guide by John Davies (i£th edition, London, 1822, p. 176), we 
find the following recipe: 

Capillaire 

For three gallons, take fourteen pounds of loaf sugar and seven pounds of moist, 
with eight fresh eggs, well beaten; then mix your eggs with the sugar. Boil 
the same in four gallons of water, and skim it as long as any scum appears, then 
strain it through a coarse bag, and add three pennyweights of the essence of 
lemons. This is an excellent thing for sweetening spirits, particularly in making 
grog, punch or negus. Many of the first Innkeepers and Publicans keep this by 
them for those purposes. 

1 R. Chambers, Book of Days, Vol. II, p. 33. 
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This probably gives us a clue to the use made of Capillaire by Dr. Johnson. 

In his Life by Boswelli we read * . . . with regard to drink, his liking was for the 
strongest, as it was not the flavour, but the effect he sought for, and professed to 
desire ; and when Mrs. Piozzi first knew him, he used to pour Capillaire into his 
port'. 

How nauseating this sounds! But here, I think, we have the true meaning of the 
label — which, if nothing else, is of considerable historic interest. 

6r CARLO WITZ 

This is in several collections and is found in two words and also in its more usual 
form Carlowitz, or Carlovitz. With Tokay it forms the survival of the mid- Victorian 
Hungarian wines which were once so popular in England. Situated on the Danube in 
the county of Syrmia, about 30 miles north of Belgrade, Carlowitz is chiefly 
remembered for the treaty of 1699 between Austria, Turkey, Poland and Venice. 
The vineyards of Fruska Gora, the hills to the south of the city, produce a good plum 
brandy as well as the red wine of the label. It is a coarse wine, somewhat resembling 
an inferior port, and of little repute to-day. 

66 CARTON 

I have no idea what this is, but expect a mistake for Corton, i.e. Aloxe-Corton, the 
famous Burgundy of the Cote d'Or. The only other suggestion that occurs to me is 
that it may be intended for Carlon, a wine from Sanliicar in Andalusia named in 
imitation of the more famous Benicarlo. 

69 CATALAN 

Here again there appears to be no wine known to-day by this name. As the chief 
Catalan wine of the early nineteenth century was Tarragona — vaguely like a sweet 
port — it may be that which is intended here. 

70 CAVO 

I have only seen this on an enamel label in the Ionides Collection, and have no idea 
what it is. 



78 CHERAC 

This is the name given to certain white wines from Cherac, just off the main 
road between Cognac and Saintes in the Charente-Maritime (canton of Burie). 

« J. W. Croker's edition, London, 1831, Vol. I, p. 482, 
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A. Jullien, in his Topographie de Tous les Vignobles Connus, Paris, 1848, p. 14^, 
describes it as follows: 

Vins Blancs: Les meilleurs se recoltent dans les vignobles situes entre Saintes et 
Cognac; on cite particulierement ceux de Cherac, a |L 3/4 de Saintes: ils ont du 
spiritueus, un gout agreable et se conservent longtemps. 

8l CHETNA 

The only recorded example of this is a silver label in the Marshall Collection. I have 
no idea what it is, and would welcome suggestions. 



83 CHUSCLAN 

Other spellings of this word are Chuzelan, Schuselan, Schuselane, etc. It is a dessert 
wine from the Rhone produced on the hills overlooking the village of Chusclan 
which lies in the valley of a tributary of the Rh6ne, la Ceze, ten Idioms west of 
Orange. It is in the arrondissement of Uzes, and the canton of Bagnols. 

91 COLLARES 

This wine, sometimes spelt with a single T, takes its name from a village near 
Lisbon, two miles from the coast. It is made from Ramisco grapes grown on slopes 
facing the sea around Cintra. Morton Shand describes it (op. tit., p. 17) as a clean, 
full, round, sweet-tasting wine that gives one a very fair idea what natural Port would 
taste like. There is also a white Collares, but this is described as 'positively nasty*. 

92 COMMANDARIA 

This wine, more correctly spelt Commanderia, is the product of Cyprus and had a 
long and chequered career over many centuries. When in 13 10 the Hospitallers 
moved to Rhodes, they still continued to a<irninister three rich Commanderies, as 
they were called, in Cyprus — the chief of which was the Grand Commandery of 
Kolossi. It was on these estates that the vine was so successfully cultivated and pro- 
duced a luscious wine which soon became known as Commanderia. During the 
Venetian occupation (1489-15-71) its fame spread to Western Europe. 

With the horrors of the Turkish conquest we are not concerned here. Among 
many interesting accounts of the wine mention may be made of those by Giovanni 
Maritii, E. D. Clarke*, E. Oberhummert , R. Hamilton Lang4, Sir W. BakerS and 

1 See C. D. Cobham, Travels in the Is, of Cyprus, 1909, pp. 114—116. 
» Travels, Part II, Sect. 1, 181 1, pp. 313-}!$. 

3 Die Insel Cypern, 1903, pp. 310-319. 

4 Cyprus, 1878, pp. 22J-228. 

5 Cyprus as 1 saw it, 1879, pp. 267-292. 
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Mrs. Andrew Scott-Stevenson 1 . From these accounts there would appear to be 
conflicting evidence as to the true colour of the wine, some authors saying it is dark 
and gets lighter with age and others saying it is light and in time gets darker. The 
explanation is that Commanderia undergoes a double change in colour. When new 
it is dark, but in two or three years becomes much lighter, though in old age it again 
becomes dark and eventually turns almost black like syrup.* There is also a white 
Muscat wine in Cyprus, which was noticed by most early travellers (cf. the label 
No. 2ij Moscato di Cipro), and according to Mariti it acquires a rich red colour 
with age, great body and such sweetness that it is preferred when only one or two 
years old. For more detailed notes on Commanderia, see my article in Wine and 
Food, Winter Number, No. c2, 1946, pp. 228-233. 

94 CONVENT 

This would appear to be a mistake for Couvent, one of the first growths of St. 
Emilion. The only specimen recorded is in the Hollebone Collection. It is by Rawlins 
and Sumner and dated 1846. 

SS cos d'estournel 
This is a Chateau at St. Estephe, a second growth Medoc. It had no ' Chateau bottling' 
from 1 894 to 1904. Simon gives its average annual production as 1 $o tuns of Claret. 

107 D.O.M. 

As is well known, these letters are found on Benedictine bottles. They stand for 
'Deo Optimo Maximo' — 'to God the best, the greatest'. The initials are pre- 
Christian and apparently referred originally to Jupiter. They are often found over 
the doorways of churches. In a certain modern book of abbreviations we read that 
' D.O.M. ' means Dominus Omnium Magister, the motto of the Benedictine Order. 
This is quite wrong. Not only would the words be in a different order, but the 
motto of the Benedictines is 'Pax'. Moreover, two of the leading Benedictines in 
England have stated that 'Deo Optimo Maximo' is the only meaning of the letters. 
The title 'Dora' used before the name of a monk is, of course, merely an abbreviated 
form of 'Dominus'. 

108 DONALD 

This is with little doubt the name of a brand of whisky. Other labels with similar 
names are Durhin (111), Glendronach (139) and Lochlomond (179). 

1 Our Home in Cyprus, 1880, pp. 22i-22f. 

a See A. R. Saville, Cyprus, 1878, pp. 106-108, and A. Gaudry, ' L'lle de Chypre,' in itevue des Deuj 
Monies, Tom. XXXVI, 1861, p. 229. 
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109 DUKE 

Although I cannot quote references, I believe that both a Port and Madeira were 
called after the Duke of Wellington. 

117 ESPIRITU SANTO 

This name occurs on two silver-mounted tusk labels in the H. W. Hollebone 
Collection. It may possibly refer to the Santo Espiritu in Southern Portugal, near 
Mertola, on the Guadiana. There are also many places in South America of this name, 
but it is more likely to be a Portuguese wine somewhat resembling the Setubal of 
the neighbouring district. An alternative has been suggested by an American corre- 
spondent, A. Le Baron Russell. He writes that his grandfather was a trader in the 
West Indies, and writing in his diary, about 17*9, mentions in the cargo of one of 
his vessels a 'Santo Spirit' which apparently was a Rum from St. Croix or Santa 
Cruz. This is the largest of the former Danish West Indies and the most southerly of 
the entire group of Virgin Islands— so-called (Las Virgenes) by Columbus in honour 
of St. Ursula and her companions when he discovered them on his second voyage, in 
1494- The three islands, St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix, were purchased by the 
United States from Denmark in 19 17 (see C. C. Tansill, Purchase of Danish West 
Indies, 1932). 

Le Baron Russell also suggests that Vin de Vierge (label No. 381) may refer to 
some product of the Virgin Islands. 

119 ESTE-ESTE 

This wine, sometimes found written without the final' e', and with another 'Est' 
or 'Este', is a muscatel from Montefiascone near Lake Bolsena in Latium. Readers 
of books on wine will be familiar with the story of why it has this curious name It 
may be, however, that collectors of wine-labels have not heard it. According to one 
of the early accounts (Cyrus Redding, Modern Wines, 1851, p. 27c) a bibulous 
German bishop, named Defoucris, was so fond of good wine that he sent his valet 
forward a post, with instructions that he should taste the wine at every place where 
he stopped, and write under the bush (the bunch of evergreens hung up over the 
door denoting the sale of wine) the word 'est', meaning 'it is', to show that the 
wine was tolerable, but to write 'est, est' if very good. When the bishop reached 
Mt. Fiascone he found 'est, est' (some accounts say it was repeated three times) 
Alas! the bishop found it so good that he drank himself to death. His faithful valet 
wrote his epitaph as follows: 

'Est, est' propter nlmium 'est' 
Dominus meus mortuus 'est'. 
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121 FALERNIAN 

The most famous of Roman wines, the praises of which have been sung by the poets. 
The Falernus Ager was in Campania at the foot of Mt. Massicus (Plin. 14, 6.8), 
and Falernum was produced only from vines grown on the lower slopes. For some 
account see Henderson's History of Ancient and Modern Wines, 1 824, pp. 89 et seq. He 
would regard the wines of Xeres and Madeira as most resembling the classical 
Falernian. All are agreed that it was a very strong wine and owing to its roughness 
had to be kept for several years before it could be enjoyed. In this respect it would 
appear to resemble Commanderia. 

It is obvious that wine-labels bearing the name of Falerian are merely 'curios' for 
collectors' cabinets. 

123 FLORE 

This is a silver label in the Marshall Collection. 

'Flore' is apparently an abbreviated form of 'Florence', the name given to a 
variety of red Tuscan wine. The New English Dictionary quotes the London Gazette for 
1707, No. 4343/7, 'A Parcel of extraordinary good Red Florence at 6s. a Gallon'. 
In a letter dated November 20th, 1757, Horace Walpole says 1 that he is anxious to 
promote a friendship between Mann, who was the British Envoy at the Court of 
Tuscany, and Fox, and adds that he (Fox) 'will be glad if you will send him two 
chests of the best Florence wine every year,' and a few lines later he mentions 
another 'chest of Florence which . . . proves to be Lord Hertford's drams'. Sir 
Eric Maclagan, to whom I am indebted for the above references, says that 'Florence' 
was the common name for Chianti and kindred wines in the eighteenth century, and 
adds that Swift often used the word. I now find a 'Florence' label in the Cropper 
Collection, which supports the above conjecture. 

129 GEEN WHISKY 

Other forms of the word are Gean and Guyne. They all mean 'wild cherry' (Prunus 
avium), so this is a label for the familiar liqueur cherry whisky. 

130 G EN ERO IDE VECCHIO 

This, also found with the French adjective 'vieux', occurs on two enamel labels 
in the Ionides Collection. It may possibly be some liqueur with a gin basis. 
Alternatively it may be intended for the rich sweet wine of the Ionian Islands called 
Janorodi. 

1 Letters to Sir Horace Mann, edition, Lord Dover, 2nd edition, Vol. Ill, 1833, p. ire. 
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138 GISCOURS 

This is a third growth Medoc from the Labarde district and, with several others, such 
as Leoville-Barton and Pontet-Canet, have no Chiteau bottling. Simon gives the 
average annual production as 100 tuns of claret. 

147 HINOJO 

The only example of this label which I can record is that of a shield-shaped porcelain 
one in the Herbert W. Hollebone Collection. 

As this is the Spanish for fennel, the seed of which has a faint flavour of aniseed, 
Hinojo is probably a liqueur or old country wine made from the plant, Foeniculum 
rulgare. This is the suggestion of an old friend at Buenos Aires, Mr. Leslie Mead of 
the Asociacion Argentina de Cultura Inglesa. It may correspond, then, to the 
spirituous liquor prepared from fennel seeds known in eighteenth-century England 
as Fenouillette. Thus in the London Gazette, No. 4280/4 for 1706, we read of 
'French wines, most Clarets, Prunes, Brandy and Fenouillete' ; and in 171c Swift 
(Real Diary, p. r) writes 'Went home to take some fenouillet, I was so sick of him'. 

It is possible, however, that the Hinojo label was made for fennel oil, containing 
anethol and a terpene, or for fennel sauce.* As a herb, fennel has been famous from 
Roman times, and the references in the N.E.D. go back to a.d. 700. Sweet fennel 
(Foeniculum duke) or Finnocchio appears to have been introduced into this country 
in early Stuart times and is a delicious vegetable if cooked in a good stock and 
served with a cream sauce.* For the different varieties of Hinojo readers should see 
that word in the Spanish Enciclopedia Universal Uustrada, while full bibliographical 
references will be found in the Index Londinensis, by O. Staph, Vol. m, 1930, p. 200. 

iri HUILLE 

This is a white wine from Anjou. Huille lies north-east of Angers on the north of 
the Loir with Lezigne facing it across the river. 

I£J IMPERIAL 

This might possibly be intended to refer to Imperial Tokay, but such an identification 
seems unlikely. It is, with much greater probability, the shortened form of 'Imperial 
Water' or 'Imperial Drink', which was made of cream of tartar flavoured with 
lemons and sweetened. In 1827 a reviewer of The Young Brewer's Monitor! speaks 
scathingly of people who are content to drink 'such wash as sauterne, swizzle, 

1 See Simon's Concise Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy, Sect, i, Sauces p. 24. 

» For farther literary references and methods of planting and cooking, see Eleanour Sinclair Rhode's 
Herbs and Herb Gardening, I93 6, pp. 92-9C, and Simon op, cit., Sect. Ill, pp. 4.C-4.6, 
I Blackwood's Magazine, XXI, S29. iT « + 
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imperial, ginger-pop, soda-water, or lemonade — and yet dare as soon be hanged as 
be thought capable of wishing for a horn of ale', hi i8r 4 , however, the word 
'Imperial' acquired a new significance, for in that year Napoleon III passed in state 
through the city of London and his famous 'Imperial' style of beard so intrigued the 
people that the street sellers of ginger-beer added the adjective to their drink, 
which became known as 'Imperial Pop'.* 

159 INDIAN SHERRY 

In the days of sailing ships both sherry and madeira were used as ballast in ships and 
went to the East Indies and back via the Cape. The slow rocking aged and improved 
the wine. The small size of the wine-label caused 'Indian' to do justice for 'East 
Indian' sherry. 

160 INTERNATIONAL 

I have been unable to identify this. It may be a 'soft' drink, like 'Imperial'. 



172 LAGRANGE 

Of the three references given by Simon in his Dictionary, we can take it for certain 
that the Lagrange of the label is the St. Julien Chateau, third growth Medoc, with an 
average annual production of 200 tuns of claret. 

173 LAROSE 

This is an abbreviation for Gruaud-Larose, one of the finest estates of the St. Julien 
Commune. It is placed among the second growths of the Medoc. Simon gives the 
history of the Chateau on p. 1 1 8 of his Dictionarj. 

178 LISSA 

The only recorded example of this interesting label is in the Hollebone Collection. 
It was made by Phipps, Robinson and Phipps in 18 n. The name Lissa, taken in 
conjunction with this particular date, should at once remind us of the British 
occupation of this small Dalmatian island from 1 808-1 s, and the defeat of the 
French Squadron by the British in 1811. The island, some 30 miles south of the 
mainland at Split, became a kind of Adriatic Malta, and served as the entrepSt for 
British goods from Manchester, Leeds and Birmingham. The return cargoes included 
the chief produce of the island — wine and sardines. Thus it was that Lissa wine 
became known in England about 1 8 10. 

1 See J. Redding Ware, Tossing English of the Victorian Era. 
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An outline of the stirring history of the island has been written by Sir R F 
Burton, r The grape was of eight chief varieties, the chief of which was the Vugava' 
To-day the vine flourishes on the slopes round Komiia, a village on the west of the 
island, both on the terra rasa of the Dracevo and Veliko Polje depressions, and on 
the alluvial sand of Zlopolje and Vaagagno. After the First World War, the cultiva- 
tion was restarted around Lissa, where the so-called opoUo wine has been produced 
-*n ordinary beverage wine, light-red in colour, and somewhat resembling the 
Schillerwein of Wiirttenberg and Baden. 

l8o LUNEL 

h!rl t0W11 M 0f Lm t* C °T^ ted With the sea ^ a canaI > lies to Languedoc, midway 
between Montpelher and Ntrnes. The vineyards are situated on gently rising ground 

north of the town The wine is a delicate muscat, less cloying than Frontigln. But 
the hey-day of both these wines has long since passed. C. W. Berry* explains the 
tailing off of both Frontignan and Lunel. He says that during the time of the French 
Kings the Muscats of Frontignan, as also those of Lunel and Rivesaltes, were very 
well known. But subsequent laws have authorized the 'vendange' to commence at 
the moment when the fruit is ready to be gathered, whereas in order to have a riper 
and sweeter grape, one would leave the Muscat grapes on the vines until the end of 
November. Thus the luscious, sweet Muscat flavour which gave these wines their 
name has tended to disappear. 

I84 MADE WIN E 

This is not an abbreviation for Made(ira) wine, but represents the usual eighteenth- 
century term for home-made wines, the so-called 'British Wines', such as elder 
currant, ginger, etc. Thus we find the name occurring on title-pages, e.g. Discourses 
on lea, sugar . . Made-wines, spirits, punch . . etc., by Thomas Short, Ldn., i 7 ro. 
in Ch. Ill of Discourse II (p. I23 ) 3 we find that the Made Wines include mead 
metheglin and hydromel, as well as (p. 130) birch, gooseberry, cowslip and orange' 
But ,t appears that home-made spirits were also called 'Made', as is shown by Murray 
m a quotation from 2. Pike's Sources of the Mississippi ( l8 ,o), . . gave them one 
quart ol made whiskey, a few biscuits and some salt'. In conclusion we may quote 
an amusing reference ( l8 o6- 7 ) from J. Beresford,3 . . brewing at home what 
are curiously called "made wines," as if all foreign wines were self-existent! ' 

i^jfe^jri^ Geo «- s ° c - v ° i xlix * * 

3 Miseries of Human Life, ,826, XIX, II, 116. 
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193 MARC, VIEUX 

This French word is a verbal noun formed from Marcher in the sense of 'to crush', 
and refers to the refuse of grape husks, stalks, etc., remaining after the pressing! 
It is a raw colourless liquid of great strength, and nearly undrinkable unless allowed 
to mature for many years. In this case a tolerable brandy is produced, and such 
names as Eau de Vie de Marc and Vieux Marc are given to it. The finest Marc comes 
from Burgundy and the Rh6ne valley. In Italy the resulting spirit is known as Grappa. 
A kind of Marc can also be produced from the pulp left in cider vats. The seven- 
teenth-century English forms of the word are marre, and mare, probably because the 
c in marc is mute. 

194 MAR CE L LA 

As this is merely an alternative spelling of Marsella, Marcellas, Marsellia, etc., I 
think we must assume that they are all different forms of Marsala. Andre Simon 
agrees with me, and adds that the only possible, though not probable, alternative is 
that some of the names represent a local Marseilles wine. 

197 MASDUE 

This is one of the Roussillon wines produced between Collioure and Perpignan.now 
the capital of the Pyrenees-Orientales department. It once belonged to the Knights 
Templar, and later to the Hospitallers. Redding* describes Masdue (which in 
Catalan means God's Farm) as a firm-bodied wine, of a very deep colour, with a fine 
violet tinge, good bouquet, and rich, racy, mellow flavour— in fact, it was a for- 
midable rival of Port. In one respect it excelled Port, for it had the merit of not 
causing acidity in those temperaments which are subject to it after drinking Port. 
It is shipped from Port Vendres, and did not reach England until 1838— about five 
hundred years after it was first produced. The grapes used are principally the 
Grenache, Carignan, and Mataro— all black. The vines are grown on the plains or 
on gentle slopes open to the south. For further details, see Redding as quoted in the 
note. & * 

2or MEDINA 

This name is found on an enamel label in the Ionides Collection. The nearest name 
of a wine I know of is Medina del Campo, a strong Spanish wine called after the 
town of that name lying on the Zapardiel, about 27 miles south of Valladolid. There 
is a label in the Hollebone Collection 'Mendia' (No. 203) which I rather suspect 
of being intended for Medina. 

1 Modern Wines, Igjj, p. tJ4 . 
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2o£ METHUEN 

So far as I am aware the only known example of this label is the shield-shaped one 
formerly in the Dent Collection, and described by him* as being by John Hollins. 
This is probably a mistake as the mark 'J.H.' with a star on the top is undoubtedly 
John Harvey (1739-?°), as shown in Jackson, p. 197. The present owner, Herbert 
W. Hollebone, is of this opinion. The label is, of course, named after John Methuen 
(c. r6ro-i7o6), who concluded the famous treaty with Portugal, which bears his 
name, on December 27th, 1703. The results of this treaty were really much more 
harmful than beneficial. It did not lead to an immediate import of port wine, as 
expected, but led to gin drinking on a scale hitherto unknown in England. ' At no 
other period in history', says Andre Simon*, 'did the masses respond so enthusiasti- 
cally to the call of patriotism as when they were urged to be patriotically drunk'. 
Never was misery greater and drunkenness more revolting as is evident, not only by 
Hogarth's drawings, but in a notice in a Southwark inn, which read: 

Drunk for id. 
Dead drunk for 2d. 
Clean straw for nothing. 

The terms of the treaty are well known and need not be repeated here. Suffice it 
to say that the 'Methuen' label refers to Port, is of an early pattern, and is certainly 
of considerable historical interest. 

208 MIS CHANZA 

This name, also spelt Mischianza, is the Italian for 'Mixture', which suggests a vino 
tinto claro like Aloque. The fact that anybody should have a label made for some 
unknown 'mixed' Italian wine certainly seems curious. It may be that when this 
suppositious traveller asked the name of the wine he had liked so much, the reply 
was merely 'It is Mischianza', which was taken to be the actual name of the wine. 

Although Andre Simon thinks all this is rather far-fetched (and rightly too!) he 
is unable to suggest anything else. He points out, however, that A. Jullien in his 
Topographic de tous les vignobles connus, 1848, p. 207, speaks of a Messanges from the 
gulf of Gascoyne 'dans le pays nomme Morancin, pres l'embouchure de l'Adour 
dans l'arrondissement de Dax', but I doubt if there is any connection. I note a 
'Messandra' wine from the Crimea, 3 but here again it seems most unlikely to be 
the original form of Mischianza. 

1 Wine, Spirit and Sauce Labels, p. c. 
» Bottlescrew Hays, p. 17. 

3 E. Spencer, Travels in Circassia, Vol. II, p. 39. 
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209 MOLESCOT 

210 MONROSE 

These are two plated labels in the Marshall Collection. Both are Clarets, but in each 
case mistakes in the spelling have crept in. In the first we recognize Malescot, a 
third growth of the Medoc from the Margaux district, sometimes given as Malescot- 
St. Exupery. 

In the second, the missing V gives us the better-known Chateau Montrose, a 
second growth of the Medoc from the St. Estephe district. 

211 MONTE PULCIANO 

This is a red wine of the Chianti group taking its name from the picturesque hill- 
town of Montepulciano, some 40 miles south-east of Siena. 

It was the birthplace of Cardinal Bellarmin, whom we met when speaking of 
the Lambeth wine-jugs. It is impossible to mention this wine without referring 
to Francesco Redi, the celebrated poet and physician to the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany, whose panegyric on Tuscan wines, Bacco in Toscana, ranks it as the 'King 
of Wines ' . 1 

If it justified such praise in the seventeenth century, it has sadly deteriorated, as 
to-day it is a rough wine of second quality. 

212 MONTEFERRATO 

This wine, more correctly Montferrato, is a Piedmont Barolo red wine from the 
waterless hills of Monferrato, near the town of Casaie Monferrato, lying between 
Vercelli and Alessandria, about 40 miles east of Turin. It got Its name from the 
Marquesses of Monferrato, who ruled here from 1306 to 1 533, and were succeeded 
by the Gonzagas, who remained in power until 1708. 

213 MONTI LLA 

This is the very dry nutty white wine from the Sierre Montilla, 31 miles south of 
Cordoba. It is kept in enormous earthenware jars embedded in cement, which 
resemble the old Roman dolia. The dry, clean flavour of this wine (often imported 
as sherry) has given its name to the Jerez Amontillados. The proportions of the 
Pedro Ximenes and Palomino grapes used in their manufacture are said to be chiefly 
responsible for their individual taste. The same can be said of both Paxarete and 
Manzanilla, neither of which is a sherry, except in the geographical sense of the 
word. 

1 It is translated in Denman's Vine and its Fruit, 187J, pp. 3I0-3I3. 
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214 MORACHEE 

219 M O URA CHE 

220 M O U RA CHE ROUGE 

226 M URA TO RE 

227 MURON 

All these names appear to refer to some wine with a mulberry or blackberry base. 
The Latin morum is derived from the Greek popov, which means not only the white, 
black and red mulberry, but also the blackberry. This double meaning has persisted, 
and the Italian mora is used optionally for both fruits. So in French mure is mulberry, 
and muTon (as on our label 227) is blackberry. The mediaeval moretum and moratum 
was a wine mixed with mulberry juice. In nineteenth-century England we have 
Morat, described in the N.E.D. as a drink made of honey and flavoured with mul- 
berries. Various references of 1807, 1809, 18 19 (Scott's hanhoe, iii), and 1842 are 
given. It seems quite possible that a 'Morat' label will turn up. Mr. Hollebone, who 
owns a 'Muratone' label in electro -plate, has a note to the effect that it is a red 
wine from the Alto Douro. The nearest place I can find to it in this district is Moura 
Morta, as given by Thudichum and Dupre (Treatise of Wine, 1872, p. 688). An 
alternative suggestion for Morachee and Mourache is offered by an American corre- 
spondent. In an old wine-list of a well-known New York hotel, dated about i8co, 
under the white burgundies was 'Mourachee', an obvious mistake for Montrachet. 
He suggests that Nos. 2 14 and 219 might be similar misspellings of the famous white 
burgundy. Andre Simon has also suggested this quite independently. 

217 MOUNTAIN 

As is clear from eighteenth-century wine-lists, where we read of 'Old and New 
Mountain Malaga', this wine is a sweet Spanish wine from the heights round 
Malaga. It was very popular in England during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. In his famous Hand-Book for Travellers in Spain, Richard Ford says, 'The 
Sweet Muscatel wines are well known ; they are the "Mountains" of our ancestors, 
and grow for leagues and leagues on the vine-clad heights which slope down to the 
sea. The richest are called Las Lagrimas, like Lacrymae Christi of Naples ; they are 
the ruby tears which drop from the grape without pressure'. It was the favourite 
wine of Talleyrand, and in his sale (March 31st, 183c) we find 'Old Mountain' 
offered as lot 78. Other interesting items sold on that particular day were Tavel, 
Cote Roti, Frontigniac, Ratafia, Waterloo and Noyeau, and Amber brandy liqueur. 
'Mountain' has long since disappeared from wine-lists, and even 'Malaga' does 
not occur as often as it should, for it is a beautiful dessert wine. It is, in fact, the 
Tokay of Andalusia. 
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Mr. Hollebone has many examples, including two early specimens by John 
Harvey, c. 1745, one by Edward Medlycott, c. 17 go, and one with the early mark 
of Sandylands Drinkwater. 

234 MUSIGNY 

This is the name given to the Cote d'Or vineyards of Chambolle-Musigny which 
lie between those of Vougeot and Morey. In fact, the most celebrated climat 
after that of Le Musigny itself, namely, Les Bonne Mares, lies partly within the 
territory of Morey. * H. Warner Allen* describes Musigny as ' the most delicate of 
Burgundies'. 

239 NIG 

This will doubtless puzzle many readers. It appears that in early Victorian days, when 
it was considered infra dig. to have such a 'common' drink on the sideboard as gin, 
the difficulty was overcome by spelling the word backwards and so creating a 
curious colourless liqueur called 'Nig' which could be safe from both the criticism 
and curiosity of the servants. One of the oldest and most esteemed of the London 
goldsmiths informs me that in days long gone by he has personally sold 'Nig' labels 
to customers. 

Mr. Hollebone has a 'Nig' label made in 1802 by George Dobree. 
24^ OLD TOM 

This is slang for unsweetened gin. The origin of the term is obscure. In the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 1 ith edition, thecase of Boord&Son v. Huddart (1903) is quoted, in which 
the plaintiffs established their right to the 'Cat Brand' trade-mark. It was proved 
that the firm had first adopted about 1 849 the punning association of the picture of 
a Tom cat on a barrel with the name of 'Old Tom' ; and it was at one time supposed 
that this was due to a tradition that a cat had fallen into one of the vats, the gin from 
which was highly esteemed. But the term 'Old Tom' had been known before that 
and had been a man, namely, 'Old Thomas Chamberlain of Hodge's distillery' ; an 
old label book in the possession of Boord & Son shows a label and bill-head with a 
picture of 'Old Tom' the man on it, and another label shows a picture of a sailor- 
lad on shipboard described as 'Young Tom'. 

258 PAID 

This label is recorded only in the Hollebone Collection and was made at Birmingham 
in 1902. The only suggestion I can make is that it is a mistake for Piada, a second 
growth of the Sauternes in the Barsac Commune. 

1 See P. Morton Shand, Boot of Wine, p. 1 2j. 2 Romance of Wine, p. 4.8. 
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26o PANDO 

There are two labels in the Marshall Collection bearing this name, one in enamel 
and the other plated. I can find out nothing whatever about it, unless it be a local 
wine named after the town of the same name. The best-known Pando is in Uruguay, 
in the Department of Canelones, about 20 miles north-east of Montevideo. The 
Spanish Encyclopaedia (Eaciclop. Univ. Illustr.) gives a page of villages of the same 
name in Spain. Pando is also the trade name of one of the blends of sherry shipped to 
this country by a well-known firm. 

262 PAX ARETE 

This word is found in numerous forms on wine-labels, such as Paxarette, Paxaretta, 
Paquarete, etc., and is quite possibly the 'Pacaret' of No. 2^6 and the Pagares of 
No. 2 $7. Both these latter only occur on enamel labels. As the word is Spanish the 
'J' is often found substituted for the 4 x'. Although this luscious Andalusian wine has 
been noticed by all writers on wine from the days of Edward Barry (1775) until 
i939> as we U as by travellers in Andalusia such as Townsend, Roscoe, Ford, C. R. 
Scott, etc., not one appears to know anything about the old monastery of Paxarete 
from which the wine takes its name, and only Capt. C. R. Scott tells us where 
exactly it is. In his Excursions in the Mountains of Ronda and Granada (Vol. II, p, 23) he 
is at El Broque (the modern El Bosque) about midway between Arcos and Ronda, 
and as he looks over the great plain to the north-west bordering the Guadalete he 
is able to see 'the lofty tower of Pajarete, perched on a conical mound, at about a 
league's distance'. But of the monastery we are told nothing. It is actually situated 
on a hill just outside Prado del Rey, and is 33 miles east of Jerez. It appears to be so 
unimportant to-day that it is hardly to be found on any map. On the 'Mapa Topo- 
grafico de Espafia en escala de 1 : ro,ooo', however, it appears on sheet 1049 
simply as ' Ermita' , and it may be now merely a ruin. From the Diccionario Geogrdfico — 
Estadistico — Histdrico de Espana (Tomo XIII, Madrid, 1 849, pp. 204, 2o r) we learn that 
it was dedicated to Our Lady of the Mountains, and became famous for the class of 
wines to which it has given its name. And this represents the sum total I can find out 
about the actual place. As regards the wine itself, it is a sweet dark wine made from 
the famous Pedro Ximenes grapes, which in the local albariza soil acquire a richness 
that has given it an individuality. In pre-phylloxera days it was imported to England in 
its natural state, except possibly for the addition of a little brandy to keep it from being 
sea-sick. Thus in 1 77 r Barry says it was much esteemed for its light delicate taste and 
fragrancy. Even as late as i860 Tovey tells us that this 'rich sweet wine ... is well 
known at the tables of the rich'. To what extent the post-phylloxera Paxarete 
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differs from the wine from the old vines I cannot say, but one thing is certain and 
that is that it is no longer exported to England as a natural dessert wine. It now has 
assumed a very different role, and is used by Sherry houses in Jerez as a sweet Vino 
de Color. 

This term may perhaps require a little explanation. Vino de Color, which was 
used to sweeten and colour sherry, is made by boiling down unfermented must 
either to one-third (when it is called Sancocho) or to one-fifth of its volume (known 
as Arrope). These are then mixed with completely fermented Mosto, or dry young 
wine. The result is called Vino de Color. But if the sweet Pedro Ximenes from the 
Paxarete district is substituted for the dry Mosto, the result is known to the Trade 
as Paxarete, the whole taking its name from the part. It is thus clear that the Paxarete 
of 1800 is a very different tiling from that of 1947. 

267 PERALTA 

This is a fortified tawny wine from a village some 40 miles south of Pamplona in 
Navarre. It is said to resemble Malaga, and at one time enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as rich dessert wine. 

269 PER.SICOA 

As we have already seen in the note on No. 3 'A. Brandy' Persicoa (also spelt 
Persicot, Persico, etc.) is the name of a cordial flavoured with peach-kernels. It was 
well known in the eighteenth century. In 1709 Mrs. Manley mentioned it in her 
New Atalantis,* and three years later Addison a speaks of '. . . Cordials, Ratafia, 
Persico, Orange-flower, and Cherry-brandy . . .' It also occurs in Mrs. Centlivre's 
Busy Body, Act II, sc. ii.3 Its appearing on a modern wine-label is doubtless 
another case of reviving an old name for the collector. 

270 PICCOLIT DE l'aNNEE 

271 PICOLITO 

This is described as a luscious wine grown in Istria from the white Prosecco grape. 
It is a sort of rin de pailk and is said to resemble the Vino Santo of the Aegean. 
274 PONTAC 

This could refer either to the fortified red wine made in South Africa, or, more 
probably, to the White Bordeaux from Loupiac in the Entre-deux-Mers district 
(Gironde). This latter is a strong and rather rough wine used chiefly for blending 
with light and inferior growths. 

1 Vol. 1, p. 108, 2nd edition. 

a Spectator, No. 328, March 17th, 1712. 

3 See Simon, Bottlescrew Bays, pp. 17, 28. 
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2y$ PONTE 

It is difficult to say what this is unless it is intended as an abbreviation for Ponte-a- 
Moriano, a place about five miles north of Lucca (Tuscany) which produces an 
Aleatico, or red muscadine, described by Henderson (op, tit., p. 238) as of rich 
quality, having a brilliant purple colour, and a luscious aromatic flavour, but without 
being cloying to the palate, as its sweetness is generally tempered with an agreeable 
sharpness and astringency. 

279 PORTAPORT 

This is probably a mistake, but I cannot identify it. It only occurs on a plated label in 
the Marshall Collection. 

28l PORTO SEABRA 

This would also seem to be a mistake, as nothing even vaguely resembling the name 
can be found. 

283 PRINIAC 

This is more usually spelt Preignac or Preniac, and labels are found of all three 
forms. It is one of the Communes of the Sauternes district and embraces Chateaux 
Suduiraud, de Malle, and Romer. 

284 PRIOSATO 

Sir Eric Maclagan points out that this is clearly a slip for Priorato, the local name in 
Catalonia for the red wine of Tarragona.* 

290 RACK 

This is the Anglo-Indian form of arrack, and is derived from Native Indian forms of 
the Arabic 'araq^' sweat',' 'juice', or *sap'. It is applied to several kinds of spiritu- 
ous liquor, but especially that distilled from the fermented sap of palms, and also 
from rice. In south-eastern Europe it is usually spelt 'Raki' or 'Rakee* from the 
Turkish form raqi. For numerous references from the sixteenth century upwards, 
see Murray's Dictionary under 'Rack' and 'Raki' ; Fennell's Stanford Dictionary of 
Anglicised Words and Phrases under 'Arrack' and 'Raki'; and Yule and Burnell, 
Hobson Jobson, 1903, under 'Arrack, Rack', p. 36 and 'Punch', p. 737. 

294 RATIFEE 

This is one of the forms of 'ratafia', the liqueur flavoured with fruits and kernels of 
peach-, cherry-stones, etc., with bitter almonds. It is mentioned in all eighteenth- 
century 'made'-wine books. As early as 1699 it is described by M. Lister (Journey to 

' See P. Morton Shand, Book of Other Wines, p. 37. 
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Paris, p. 164) as 'a sort of Cherry Brandy made with Peach and Apricot Stones, 
highly piquant, and of a most agreeable flavour'. 

304 REFOSCO DEL ANN E E 

This refers to the Istrian mezzo-spumante red wine. Morton Shand* says that the Refosco 
grape produces a half-fermented, sweetish, thick, and sticky red demi-mousseux, 
and that it was a favourite wine of Casanova. Simon describes a Refosco as a semi- 
sparkling, sweetish, red wine, which used to be sold in Trieste. It was made from 
the grapes of Carso and Triestino vineyards and was highly esteemed by the natives. 

30r REIGNAC 

This must be another misspelling, possibly of Preignac (see No. 283 b). I can find 
nothing else suitable. 

306 RENNO 

This occurs amongst the enamel labels made for export. It is also found as 'Reno', 
so that it may be either the Italian for 'Rhine' or refer to the Reno which flows 
through the Emilia not far from Bologna. 

307 RERES 

This is doubtless a mistake for Xeres or Jeres, or an attempt to preserve the guttural 
of the Spanish. An American correspondent reports a 'Keres' label which was hung 
for years on his grandfather's sherry decanter. 

312 ROCAMADORA 

This is doubtless intended for Rocamadour, a cliff village in south-west France, in 
the Department of Lot. It lies 36 miles north-north-east of Cahors on the Alzou, a 
tributary of the Dordogne. It is famed as a place of pilgrimage, but I can find no 
reference to its wines. 

327 SANTO NERO 

Many Italian vineyards produce a Vino Santo, and this label could be used for any 
such red wine. See Morton Shand, op. cit., p. 8r. There may possibly be some con- 
nection intended in our 'Black' label (No. 33). 

328 SANTORNEI 

This is one of the spellings of Santorin,3 the ancient Thera, a crescent-shaped 
volcanic island in the jEgean Sea, the southernmost of the Cyclades. The pregnant 

1 Book of Other Wines, p. 97. 

» Encyclopaedia Gastronomy — Wine, p. 140. 

3 It is also spelt Santorini. Santomei must not be confused with Santenay, the southernmost Commune 
of the Cote d'Or. 
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volcanic soil produces numerous kinds of wine and it is said that some sixty varieties 
of vine occur on the island. The wine known as Santorin is a dry red wine which 
acquires with age a Port wine flavour. There is also a dry white wine called Thera, 
after the classical name of the island. Mention should also be made of the 'Wine of 
Night' beloved by the Victorians. Of this there are two varieties— Calliste, a rich 
liqueur, and St. Elie, a light, fresh wine. For full details of the history of the island and 
its wines see L. Denman, The Vine and its Fruit, i8 7S , pp. 387-408. 

331 SCOPOLI 

This occurs only on enamel labels in the Ionides Collection. I think it must be 
intended for Scopelo, the Greek island in the Northern Sporades just north of 
Euboea, where a rich Malmsey type of wine is produced. 

333 SERCIAL 

This is the name of the best Madeira, made from the Sercial grape. With the 
Verdelho (see label No. 37c. a) it produces a fine dry wine. The Bual and Malvasia are 
the grapes which yield the heavy sweet wines. Like the Arinto of Bucellas, the 
Sercial is said to be identical with the Riesling, but the evidence is far from con- 
clusive. 

33£ SETGES 

Usually spelt Sitges, although numerous variants (such as Sayes, Scyes, Siches, 
Sieges, etc.) are found. It lies on the coast 18 miles south-west of Barcelona, and 
produces a good Malvasia or Malmsey. It is pale and clear, but acquires colour with 
age. 

336 SETUBAL 

Called St. Yves by the French, and St. Ubes or St. Ives by British sailors, Setubal is 
a seaport of Portugal, 1 8 miles south-west of Lisbon. It produces one of the world's 
finest muscatelle wines. It has a reddish amber colour and very full and powerful 
bouquet. 1 

337 seve 

Unless this is intended for Seve, I have no idea what it is. Seve, the French for 1 Sap ' , 
denotes a wine full of life, strength and goodness. It is the alcoholic and aromatic 
elements which dilate and vaporize in the mouth and stomach. In this it differs from 
'bouquet' which merely excites the sense of smell. 

« For the latest statistics (1937-43), see the Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy— Wines, p. i S} . 
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339 SHERRY MORO 

Like No. 338 (f) 'F. C. Sherry', this appears to be merely a shipper's mark, 
used subsequently by the wine merchant and only known to the customer by that 
name. We saw the same sort of thing in the case of Balfour's Liqueur Brandy 
(No. 21). 

3f6 TANAZON 

This is probably a mistake either for Tarragona, the port-like wine of Catalonia, or 
for Tarragon, the composite plant of the wormwood genus used in flavouring salads, 
soups, etc. 

3£9 TENT 

This is the English form (sometimes called Rota Tent) of the dark red Andalusian 
wine Tintilla. As de Roxas Clemente y Rubio explains in his Ensayo sobra las rarie- 
dades de la vid . . en Andalucia, Madrid, 1 807 , Tintilla is known under slightly differing 
names in various parts of the province. In Sanlucar, Xerez, Trebujena, Chipiona, 
Arcos, Algeciras, etc., it is simply called Tintilla, although in some cases, such as 
Rota, the name of the place is added for export. In Malaga it is known as Tinto, in 
Moguer as Tinta, in Conil and Terifa as Tinta mencida. In Sanlucar, Xerez and 
Malaga it is also known as Alicante. In the days of our wine-labels it was drunk in 
England as a beverage wine, but to-day it is used chiefly for blending purposes, while 
the export to England is almost entirely as an altar wine. 

360 TERMO 

With Bucellas and Setubal, this forms another of the Lisbon wines. It is a white wine, 
light and refreshing to the taste, and is produced from vines grown near the mouth of 
the Douro. 

363 TO URIGA 

I know of no actual wine of this name. It is one of the many varieties of grapes used 
in the making of Port. 

369 VALMTIR 

This is one of the first-class wines of Chablis, famed for its clean dry flinty freshness. 
It is excellent as an aperitif and a perfect accompaniment to the oyster or other shell 
fish. 

372 VERVEINE 

This is, of course, the French for Verbena or Vervain, and may possibly refer to some 
lemon liqueur. Otherwise it is a perfume or toilet- water. 
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374 vidonia 

In pre-phylloxyera days, this wine, named from the vidogne grape of the Canaries 
was very well known in England. It was also called Canary Sacklnd Teneriffe 
dt™ ongin of the name, Redding ( op . m „ p . 2 lo ? it be . 
of Verdana, a green wine of good body, but harsher than Wriffe! formerly 1^ 
on the western ,de of that island, and shipped to Santa Cruz for the WellZ 



17S VIN DE GRAIR 
377 VIN DE GREVO 
38l VIN DE VIERGE 

None of these is recognizable, and I SUS peot mistakes in the transliteration, especially 

^^^^^^^^■^ 
— f» - J*™ fe Je„,:Z3 m n pl er 2£j£T£ £ 

paragraph of the note to Espiritu Santo (No. r 17). 

38£ VOLUAIJ 

Thfcfe found only on an enamel label. It would appear to be a variant spelling of 

387 WALPORZHEIM 

This is a well-known red Rhine wine from the Ahr valley. It is a heady and full 

"™ed 1 ,: gh ft term , 'r ,eichm ' > k * » ^ 

Anr is still used, as it was formerly the custom to draw off the juice as soon as thr 

EZLTf and befere *— - ^ h *<• ^ * W 

399 WINDSOR 

This may possibly refer to Windsor ale of eighteenth-century London It was a 
honor s p e cia l, y brewed for ^ _ ^ 7 * a 

We ted' nf CUS ? g ; He LambCth WUie - jU g a ^ UOtati ° n ™ &™ fro- Leonard 
Welsted s Otkographia ( I7 2j), in which he speaks of: 

. . . Vine surnamed the Palm, 
That does to mind bright Windsor call. 
Butwhat the connection is between Palm wine, or toddy, and Windsor I have no 
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404 YVORNE 

One of the best Swiss white wines from Aigle in the Upper Rhone valley. 

406 ZANTERA 

Unless this refers to wines from Zante (such as Jenorodi) I have no suggestions to 



II Sauces, Flavourings and Soft Drinks 

Only very few of these are worthy of annotation, as the great majority will be found 
in any good cookery book. Reference should also be made to 'Section L Sauces' 
of the Concise Encyclopaedia of Gastronomy, issued by the Wine and Food Society under 
the direction of Andre Simon, and to the article 'Sauces and Sauce-labels, ' by Lady 
Ruggles-Brise, in Country Life for June 19th, 1942. The finest set of sauce labels 
recorded is one of thirteen charming crescent-shaped specimens, all made by Alice 
and George Burrows in 1807. They were bought by R. A. Weed in a curio shop 
near Canterbury Cathedral and are described and photographed in the Bulletin of the 
New York Historical Society (Vol. XIII, July 1929, pp. 47-67) and now form part of 
the Weed Collection belonging to that Society. The set comprises the following: 

1 QUIN's SAUCE 8 CAVICE 

2 SOY 9 C O RAT CH 

3 ANCHOVY IO ZOOBD1TTY-MATCH 

4 TOMATO II PIQUANTE 

5 KETCHUP 12 ROYAL 

6 CHILI VINEGAR 13 CAMP 

7 HARVEY 

Of these Quin's Sauce, named after James Quin (1 693-1 766), the actor and rival of 
Garrick, has been described by Kenneth Hare in Wine and Food, 1939, pp. 3 58 et seq. 
Its ingredients include walnut pickle, mushroom catsup, garlic, anchovies, horse- 
radish and cayenne pepper. Camp is a ketchup, a recipe for which will be found in 
Law's Grocer's Manual, p. 82. Of the other members of Mr. Weed's little family of 
thirteen, the only other names which call for comment are Nos. 8, 9 and 10. We 
will discuss them in turn : 

cavice (No. 8 in our main list) 

This is with little doubt intended for Caveach, which in its anglicized form was 
used in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries to mean a pickle for fish. In 
particular, it was a fish conserve of cut-up mackerel, salted and seasoned with spices. 
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- 

But in Spain, whence our word is derived, it is known as Escabeche and is described 
as a sauce made of wine and vinegar, with laurel leaves and other ingredients added. 
A full account will be found in the Enciclop. Univ. Ilustr. Tomo XX, pp. c 73 , r 74 . 

coratch (No. 6 b in our main list) 

Other spellings on sauce-labels are Carrache, Caratch and Corach. This is un- 
doubtedly an Indian sauce, as are also Mogul (No. 31) and Nepaul (No. 3 r). It was 
supposedly first made in Karachi, the capital of the Province of Sind, an important 
seaport of the Indus delta. 

John Timbs, in lady Bountiful's Legacy, 1868, p. 229, gives the following recipe 
for making Coratch: 

Put into a pint of vinegar two shalots and a clove of garlic, sliced, an ounce of 
chilies, a wine-glassful of soy, and the same of walnut liquor. Infuse three 
weeks, and filter for use. It may be kept two or three years. 

zoobditty-match (No. 60 in our main list) 

This is also of Indian origin. After much delving in Indian vernacular dictionaries 
I had nearly abandoned hope when I called the Imperial Institute to my aid. Several 
suggestions were forthcoming, but the most likely was one put forward by Dr. D. R. 
Nanji, an Indian research chemist. He considered the double word to be a phonetic 
rendering of what he would prefer to write as 'Joobitty-Matchli' or 'Jobbitty- 
Machli'. The first word means 'tasty', while the second means 'fish'. Thus the label 
is for an Indian 'tasty fish' sauce. 

The remaining sauces, as well as the toilet preparations, etc., of Part III, hardly 
call for separate annotation. 



ADDITIONAL NAMES FROM THE CROPPER COLLECTION 

In 1944 the Cropper Collection of labels was acquired by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by bequest. It has only lately been sorted and still awaits final classification 
and cataloguing. It consists of i,62r specimens, and so, except for the great col- 
lection of Herbert W. Hollebone, is probably the largest in existence. Its only 
serious gap is in the enamel labels of Ravenet, of which it possesses no examples. 
It has, however, a fine selection of other enamel and porcelain labels (1 1 r in all) and 
some include copies of the Ravenet designs. It is especially strong in all forms of 
'vine and grapes' labels, having over 340 in all. Of other types mention may be 
made of splayed hoops (78), claws and tusks (48), Mo ther-of- Pearl (63), Initials (89), 
all forms of the crescent (138), Monograms (ro) and Bin-labels (41). 
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In 1946 the collection first became accessible to students, and a prolonged 
inspection has yielded some fresh names too late to insert in my enumerated list. 
Although some of these, especially the perfumes, are easy to identify, there are 
others which are by no means familiar, while one (Budock) has at present defied 
any certain identification. The list of new names from the Cropper Collection is as 



Wines and Spirits 



I 


ABSINTHE 


IO 


KING OF OUDE 


2 


ALBA FLORA 


I I 


MARCOBRUNNER 


3 


BERNE 


12 


MAZZARA 


4 


BUDOCK 


13 


MIRABOLANTE 


S 


CALAMITY WATER 


14 


MONTE CATINI 


6 


CAMPHOR JULEP 




MONT RACHET 


7 


CHERES 


16 


OBRION AND OBRYON 


8 


CREAM OF THE VALLEY 


17 


SKYDAM 


9 


G E EN SHRUB 


18 


VINAM 



Perfumes, Toilet-waters, etc. 

1 BERGAMOT 5 HUNGARY WATER 

2 ELDER FLOWER WATER 6 JONQUIL 

3 FRANGIPANNI j MILK OF ROSES 

4 GOUTTES DE MALTHE 8 RONDELETIA 

As all of these are uncommon names, the following notes may be of interest. I have, 
in most cases, included bibliographical references for further research. 



Wines and Spirits 

I ABSINTHE 

This is the well-known liqueur or aromatized spirit derived from various species of 
wormwood and several additional substances such as angelica root, dittany leaves, 
star-anise fruit, fennel and hyssop. According to a note in Simon's Encyclopaedia of 
Gastronomy, Wine, 1946, it was first invented by a Frenchman named Dr. Ordinaire, 
who lived at Couvet, in Switzerland, and who sold the recipe in 1797 to a Mr. 
Pernod, whose name has been associated with it ever since. As it should be drunk 
diluted with iced water, a perforated spoon is usually employed and the water is 
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very slowly poured on to a small piece of sugar in the spoon and on mixing with the 
absinthe in the glass below produces a cloudy liquid. In a famous restaurant in the 
Piazza di San Marco at Venice a deep perforated glass cup filled with ice fits into the 
glass or tumbler and the necessary result is obtained quicker and better than by 
using the spoon. 

Its sale is now prohibited in Switzerland, France and the U.S.A. For the baneful 
results of over-indulgence in absinthe reference may be made to Denman's Vine and 
its Fruit, pp. 283, 284. 

2 ALBA FLORA 

This was the name given by the British, during their intermittent possession of 
Minorca, to the white wine of Majorca made from the Malvasia grape. No modern 
work on wine appears to have appreciated this simple fact although (except for 
wrongly spelling Banalbufar as Banal Busa) both Henderson, History of Wines, 1824, 
pp. 19^ 196, and Cyrus Redding, Modern Wines, i8p, p. 210, allotted the right 
wine to the right island. Morton Shand muddles them up hopelessly and even Andre 
Simon gives Alba Flora as a wine from Minorca. The chief wine-growing districts 
of Majorca are around Binisalem and Mancor rather towards the centre of the island, 
but the Alba Flora comes from estates near the west coast at Banalbufar, between 
Estallenchs and Valldemosa. According to C. T. Bidwell, Balearic Islands, 1876, 
p. 8 s, the estate was owned by General Cotoner, Marquis de la Cenia. It is described 
as a pale, dry wine of perfect purity. A modern writer (J. E. Crawford Flitch, 
Mediterranean Moods, 1 9 1 1 , p. s 6) describes it as having a kind of matutinal freshness 
which in the midnight restaurant would perhaps evaporate into insipidity. It 
assuages rather than inflames the mind; it has no passion in it; the soil of the island 
gives it a character like that of the people, mild and suave, but a little grave. Doubts 
have been raised as to its travelling possibilities, and probably it would have to be 
fortified. It appears to have been successfully exported in Roman times, and the 
Kings of Aragon, Don Pedro I and IV, are said to have preferred it to all others. With 
the red wine, Aleyor, and the favourite Mallorquin liqueur, Anisado, we are not 
here concerned. For further details see (if you can find it!) the article by Don Pedro 
Estelrich 'Extension del cultivo de la Vid en las Baleares', in Maseo Balear, No. 5 , 
p. 144. 

3 BERNE 

This probably can be identified with Erlach, the only local red wine made in this 
Swiss Canton. It is named after the little town facing the St. Peters-Insel peninsula 
which stretches into the southern part of the Lake of Bienne. The wines are grown 
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from Burgunder, Rulander, and Black Furmint Vines, and are reputed for their 
strawberry flavour (Morton Shand, Book of Other Wines, p. 7$). The only other 
possible wine is a rather fiery golden product from Twann on the western shores of 
the lake, but Erlach is a much more likely 'Berne' wine. 

4 BUDOCK 

Unless this is intended for Budafok, already noticed under 'Buda ' (No. ro), I can 
offer no suggestions. 

C CALAMITY WATER 

Cropper has a note to the effect that this is a slang term for whiskey, but I can find 
no confirmation of this. It looks more like another 'gin' term. See below under 
No. 8 'Cream of the Valley'. 

6 CAMPHOR JULEP 

Cropper says that this is a mixture of brandy, sugar and camphor. The word is 
ultimately derived from the Persian gul, rose and ab, water. It has been in constant 
use in English literature from the sixteenth century. See further the word in 
C. A. M. Fennell, Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized Words and Phrases. 

J CHERES 

Although this might possibly be regarded as another of the many forms of Sherry 
(Xeres), Cropper, in his note-book, says it is a wine from the river and Dept. of 
Cher in Central France. See further A. Jullien, Topographie de tous les Vignobles 
connus, Paris, 1822, p. 15-3. 

8 CREAM OF THE VALLEY 

According to Cropper's notes, this is one of the many names for gin. I have been 
unable to find a reference, but imagine it is merely another variant such as we find 
in Read's Weekly Journal of October 23rd, 1736, where we read that in order to 
evade the late Act of Parliament gin was sold under such names as Sangree, Tom Roe, 
Cuckhold's Comfort, Parliament Gin, Make Shift, The Last Shift, The Ladies' 
Delight, The Baulk, King Theodore of Corsica, Cholic and Gripe Waters. 

See further A. L. Simon, Bottlescrew Days, p. 21. The slang names for gin seem 
endless. Here are some more of them: 

Blue ribbon, Blue ruin, Blue tape, Cat's water, Flash of Lightning, Fuller's 
Earth, Jackey, Lap, Max, Mother's milk, Mother's ruin, Old Tom, Ruin, Stark 
Naked, Strip-me-naked, and White-lace, -port, -ribbon, -satin, -tape, -velvet, 
-wine, -wool. 
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Of these, attention might be drawn to 'White Wine' which was a term for gin 
used in 'polite society'. It seems quite possible that 'White Wine' labels, of which 
so many exist, were used on decanters containing gin for precisely the same purpose 
as the 'Nig' labels — namely to mislead the inquisitive servant. Some of these 
'more respectable' names have endured simply because they have been adopted 
commercially. 

See further Barrere and Leland's Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant, 1889, under 
'Blue ruin', 'Max', 'White tape', and especially under 'White Wine', where the 
principal slang names are amusingly grouped in a passage from 'A Picture of the 
Fancy ' . 

9 GEEN SHRUB 

This is cherry shrub, doubtless made like Raspberry shrub as given in Simon's 
Encyclopaedia Gastronomy — Wine, 1946, p. 1^4. The word is Anglo-Indian from the 
Arabic Sharab, wine. Geen, gean and guyne all mean 'wild cherry'. See further 
label No. 129. 

10 KING OF OUDE 

This would appear to be a sauce, perhaps particular to Oxford, as it is derived from 
a passage in Cuthbert Bede's (i.e. Edward Bradley) famous Adventures of Mr. Verdant 
Green, an Oxford Freshman. The passage in question occurs in Part II, Ch. V, and is as 
follows : 

' "The King of Oude" was a man of the name of Towlinson, who always used to 
carry into Hall a bottle of "the King of Oude's Sauce" for which he had some 
mysterious liking, and without which he professed himself unable to get through 
his dinner.' 

11 MARCOBRUNNER 

One of the most famous growths of the Rhinegau, in the parish of Erbach, adjoining 
Hattenheim. The name, usually spelt with a 'k', means 'Springs of St. Marcus' 
— the Patron Saint of Erbach (Simon, Dictionary of Wine). Anybody lucky enough 
to have tasted Markobrunner Trockenbeerenauslese of 192 1 will never forget it. 

12 MAZZARA 

Officially termed Mazzara del Vallo, this Sicilian town lies at the mouth of the 
Mazzaro, about 15- miles south-east of Marsala on the west of the island. The vine 
plantations lie between the two towns, and the wine forming 'Marsala' came at 
one time from Mazzara vineyards as well as from those as far north as Castellamare 
and Alcamo. 
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13 MIRABOLANTE 

This may be the Italian form of Mirabella, an Alsatian spirit distilled from small 
golden plums. If so, some kind of pun may be intended as mirabolante actually means 
'first rate'. See Fennell's Stanford Dictionary under 'myrobalan'. In his account of 
the East ( 1 5-1 2-1 c) Tome Pires gives five different kinds of myrobalans (see his 
Suma Oriental, edited by A. Cortesao, Hakluyt Soc, 1944, Vol. I, p. 83 and note). 

14 MONTE CATINI 

Situated off the main road between Pistoia and Lucca, about 24 miles north-east of 
Pisa, Monte Catini produces a sweet red wine, made from the Aleatico black 
Muscat, and usually simply known as Aleatico. It occurs in other parts of Tuscany, 
such as Montepulciano, Ponte-a-Moriano (near Lucca) and Monte Argentario (near 
Orbetello opposite the island of Giglio). Henderson (op. cit., p. 238) describes it 
as having a brilliant purple colour, and a luscious aromatic flavour, but without 
being cloying to the palate, as its sweetness is generally tempered with an agreeable 
sharpness and astringency. It is, in fact, one of the best specimens of the dolce- 
piccanti wines. Aleatico wines are also made in Umbria and the Marches, those of 
Terracina and Gradoli being best known. There is also an Aleatico di Puglia and 
another made in Elba. 

I£ MONT RACHET 

This is, of course, the world-famous Puligny-Montrachet, the vineyard lying partly 
in the commune of Puligny and partly in that of Chassagne. All writers on great 
wines justly wax eloquent in its praise. See especially Morton Shand, Book of 
Wine, 1926, pp. 137, 138; and C. W. Berry, In Search of Wine, 193c, pp. 6c, 
66, 330. 

16 OBRION AND OBRYON 

In these labels will be recognized one of the most important of the Bordeaux 
Chateaux: Haut-Brion. For still other spellings, such as 'Daubrion', 'Ho Brien',etc, 
see Simon, Dictionary of Wine, p. 121. 

17 SKYDAM 

This is merely a Dutch variant of Schiedam, the town and river port of Holland, and 
the centre of the gin manufacture which is carried on in over three hundred dis- 
tilleries. 

18 VINAM 

This is apparently intended for 'Vinum', wine. 
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Perfumes, Toilet-waters, etc. 

1 BERGAMOT 

This is an essential oil obtained from the rind of the Citrus lergamia, a lemon 
co o Ur ed fru Jt about three inches in diameter with a smooth skin. The t ee is culti- 
vated in Southern Calabria. It should not be confused with the variety of pear of 

Z ~::^ t w been ** produced h ? *** a - 

2 ELDER-FLOWER WATER 

lutinr^'w f °t C c ° mtitUting ^ W <™ W fl — con- 

taining a volatile 01 and serve for the distillation of elder-flower water (aaua 

sarnbua) used in confectionery, perfumes and lotions. The medicinal properties of 

uoer d H T ™ daSSiCal ^ ^ curious legends and 

super tmons have ar 1S en concerning it. For further details see H. N. Ellacombe, 
Plant-lore and Garden-craft of Shakespeare, new edition, pp . 8 ,_8 7 - ^4 p q 

Savage ^ and FoMore of Shakespeare, W , pp . ,33^3, John Evelyn, in ^ 

1 Tefi 1 J" 0/ u ^ I6 "' eWer fl ° Wers ^ d to vCgar are 

. grateful both to stomach and taste, attenuate thick and viscid humours, and that 

though owing to then- smell the leaves are not commendable in sallet they are 

otherwise of sovereign vertue, and the spring buds and tender leaves excellently 

wholesome in pottage at that season of the year. 7 

3 FRANGIPANNI 

The origin of this early perfume is clearly hinted at in Act III of Thomas Shadwell's 
The Virtuoso, produced at Dorset Garden in May r6 7 6. Sir Samuel Hearty, dis- 
guised as a woman, is offering perfumed gloves, toilet-waters, rouge, etc., to the 
ladies, With the words: 'I have choice of good Gloves, Amber, dgery, Genoa 
Romane, Frangipand, Neroly, Tuberose, Jessimine, and Marshal In Te 
explanatory notes to his edition of Shadwell (Vol. Ill, p. 393 ) Montague Summers 
deals with all these words and many others which follow in the continuation 7Z 
passage. Of Frangipand he says that this perfume was most popular in Rome, and 
was invented by a Roman nobleman whose family originally took their name from 
an ecclesiastical office performed by members, who (it is said) had the right to 
supply St. John Lateran and other churches with the hosts for use at Mass. Count 
Frangmani s glove powder was composed of equal quantities of every obtainable 
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spice, to which was added the weight of the whole in orris root with i per cent, of 
musk. It is not the same as the Frangipani of to-day, which is distilled from the 
flowers of the Plumeria Alba (or according to most authorities P. Rubra, the red 
jasmine tree), a tree discovered by Mercutio Frangipani, the Count's grandson, who 
accompanied Columbus and landed in Antigua. Summers gives interesting notes on 
perfumed gloves (see Vols. I, p. 300; ED, p. 392; and V, p. 416). In Ch. HI of 
Gervase Markham's English House Wife, 1631 (and also issued as Pt. Ill of A Way to 
get Wealth), details are given for making all kinds of toilet- waters and perfumes 
including two separate recipes for perfuming gloves. 

In the Mundus Muliebris, 1690, by John Evelyn and his daughter Mary, we read 
(W. Upcott, Miscellaneous Writings, i82r, p. 70c) of: 

Gloves trimm'd, and lac'd as fine as Nell's, 

Twelve dozen Martial, whole, and half, 

Of Jonquil, Tuberose (don't laugh), 

Frangipan, Orange, Violett, 

Narcissus, Jassemin, Ambrett, 

And some Chicken Skin for night, 

To keep the Hands plump, soft, and white. 

And in the 'Fob-Dictionary' which follows the poem, 'Martial' is explained as the 
name of a Famous French perfumer [of Louis XIV], emulating the Frangipani of 
Rome. Frangipan e was also used to flavour creams and pastries and at the end of 
the nineteenth century had given its name to several 'sweets' in contemporary 
cookery books. Thus, in T. G. Garrett's Encyclopaedia of Practical Cookery [1892- 
94], 'Frangipane' is given as usually referring to a pasty cream flavoured with 
extract of the plant in question. Numerous recipes are given, including those for 
Frangipane Flaun, Paste, Shape and Tartlets. R. D. Hoblyn (in his Dictionary of 
Terms used in Medicine, 183 r, p. 310) described 'Frangipan' as an extract of milk, for 
preparing artificial milk, made by evaporating skimmed milk to dryness — -certainly 
an early form of our present-day 'dried milk' — but whether it was flavoured with 
Frangipane is not stated. 

4 GOUTTES DE MALTHE 

This would appear to be a French label for tar-water. Wood tar was a popular 
remedy as an expectorant in subacute and chronic bronchitis. One part of the tar- 
water was dropped into four parts of water, strained and filtered. Coal tar is also 
applied externally as Pix liquida preparata, and diluted in water is used as a lotion 
for skin diseases. 
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r HUNGARY WATER 

This is, perhaps, the earliest known toilet-water. It is distilled spirit of wine pre- 
pared from rosemary flowers and is said to have been named after a queen of 
Hungary for whose use it was first made. The identification of this queen is 
by no means certain, but Elizabeth, wife of Charles Robert, King of Hungary, 
who died about 1380, is usually accepted as the inventress. By repeated wash- 
ing with this spirit of rosemary, we are told that, although nearly seventy years 
old, she not only cured herself of gout and lameness, but became so beautiful 
that she was courted by the widowed King of Poland. For full details of Veaa de 
la reine d'Hongrie, see John Beckman, History of Inventions, Ldn., 1846, Vol. I, 
PP- 3 1 S~3 1 8 • The earliest recipe he can find appears in a small book by John Prevot, 
which, after his death in 1631, was published at Frankfort in 165-9 as Selection 
remedia multiplici usa compmbata. . . . The N.E.D. gives 1698 as its earliest 
date in English literature. This refers to Vanbrugh's Provok'd Wife, where, at the 
end of the last Act, Mr. Heartfree exclaims 'Your Bottle of Hungry Water to 
your Lady'. In 1706 Edward Phillips, New World of Words describes it as 'Queen 
of Hungry Water: a spirit of Wine fill'd with the more essential part of Rosemary- 
flowers'. 

Cropper's specimen came from the Burdett-Coutts Collection. 

6 JONQUIL 

This is, of course, the rush-leaved daffodil, a species of Narcissus — Narcissus 
jonquilla Linn. From juncus, a rush. It has a very strong perfume and two or three 
heads of jonquil will scent a large room. See Ch. XIV, 'The Jonquil Group' of 
E. A. Bowles, Handbook of Narcissus, 1934, pp. 132—149. For full bibliographical 
references see F. W. Burbidge, The Narcissus, 1875, pp. 89-91 ; and O. Stapf, Index 
Londiensis, Vol. IV, 1930, p. 360. There is also a 'jasmin' and 'violet' in the Cropper 
Collection, which hardly call for annotation. 

7 MILK OF ROSES 

This was a toilet-water well known in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. It closely resembles milk of almonds and consisted of pulverized almonds 
mixed with rose-water. After slowly straining, a quarter of an ounce of oil soap was 
added together with two ounces of alcohol in which was dissolved half a dram of 
otto of roses. 

For further details see Lady Bountiful's Legacy, edited by John Timbs, 1868, 
p. 270. 
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8 RONDELETIA 

A perfume made from a plant or shrub of the tropical American genus of Cincho- 
naceae. It was named after Rondelet, the sixteenth-century French naturalist. John 
Timbs, op. at., p. 274, gives the following recipe: Take one gallon of spirit; two 
ounces of oil of lavender; one ounce oil cloves; three drams oil of roses; one 
ounce of bergamot; a quarter of a pint each of extract of musk, vanilla, and amber- 
gris. Mix thoroughly, and in a month it will be fit for use. 
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The arrangement is chronological. It should be notedt hat the articles on Battersea 
enamels, which include the wine-labels of Ravenet, are given in the note on pp. 4 s , 46 . 

le reek, a. g. Wine and Spirit Decanter Labels: The M. V. Brown 
Collection, The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, September 13th, 1920. 

This article deals with the collection at the London Museum It con- 
sists of 300 wine and spirit labels, and 28 sauces, etc. There are Hfteen 
illustrations. The name given as the writer of the article is the anagram 
or G. A. Keeler, editor of The Wine and Spirit Trade Record. 

cropper, p. J. 'Collecting bottle-labels', The Bazaar, April 1st, 8th and 
15th, 1921. 

In his note-book at the Victoria and Albert Museum Cropper says that a 
short article had previously appeared in The Bazaar for March and April ^20 
No details are given, and as all files have been destroyed it has not been 
possible to check the reference. 

[keeler, g. a.] 'More about decanter-labels: Mr. F. J. Anderson's 
Collection , The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, May 12th, 192 x. 

There were 32 illustrations to this article. 
drury, w. d. 'Problems which old 
Bazaar, July 14th, 1921. 

parry, c. j. 'The Burdett-Coutts decanter-labels', The Bazaar Tune 9th 
1922. J ' 

cropper, p. j. 'Antique decanter-labels', The Connoisseur, October 
1922, pp. 88-96. 
The illustrations show 55 labels. 

Williamson, G. c. 'Labels of delight', The Weekly Dispatch , November 
Sth, 1922, p. 6. 

This is a description of the Anderson Collection. 
cropper, p. j. 'The ticket collector', Antiques, Vol. ffl, Boston, I9 2 3 . 
Part I, March, pp. 124-127; Part U, April, pp. 166-169. 
The illustrations show 5-9 labels in all. 
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1924 Williamson, g. c. Everybody's Book on Collecting, London, 1924, Ch. 
XXIX, pp. 2 16-223. 'Decanter labels'. This is a reprint of the article in the 
Weekly Dispatch noted above. 

1924 p[arry], c. j. 'Bottle-labels', The Bazaar, April 8th, 1 rth and 22nd, 1924. 

1926 SIMON, andre l. Bottlescrew Days, Wine Drinking in England during the 
Eighteenth Century, London, 1926. Ch. VIII, 'Wine-labels and bottlescrews ' , 
pp. 243-2 $$, with five plates of wine-labels. 

1929 hughes, g. Bernard. 'Old English decanters and their labels', Old 
Furniture, Vol. VI, No. 23, April 1929, pp. 227-233. 

The matter dealing with wine-labels is limited to half a column each on 
pages 230 and 233. Page 232 contains an illustration, with descriptive titles, 
showing twenty-two specimens from the Tudor-Craig Collection. 

1929 hughes , g. Bernard. 'Old English decanters and their labels', 
Antiques, Vol. XV, Boston, June 1929, No. 6, pp. 47C-480. 

This article contains almost exactly the same matter as the previous one, 
although the arrangement is somewhat different. The illustrations are also 
the same except that a magnum and ship's decanter have been substituted for 
the pair shown in Old Furniture, p. 230. There is, however, one important 
addition — on p. 479 are shown seven Ravenet enamel bottle-labels from the 
Mercer Collection. The descriptive note to the Tudor-Craig illustration 
(now numbered from A to V) on p. 480 is abbreviated. Reference is made 
to Cropper's article in Antiques, Vol. Ill, pp. 124 and 166, to which Hughes 
was indebted for some of his material. Mention might be made of the 
frontispiece to this number of Antiques which shows a fine pair of magnum 
decanters from the Bodell Collection. In a further article by Hughes, with 
exactly the same title (Chambers' Journal, Ser. 8, VI. September 1937, 
pp. 667-668) the portion dealing with wine-labels is reduced to six short 
paragraphs at the end of the article. 

1929 weed, Raphael a. 'Silver wine-labels', New York Historical Society 
Quarterly Bulletin, Vol. XIII, July 1929, pp. 47-67. 

This important article is illustrated by ten plates showing a total of 94 
labels. They are numbered from 1 to 91, but two separate specimens (on 
Plates V and VI) are numbered 48, and No. r 3 consists of three splayed 
hoops. Unfortunately, few British libraries take in this journal. It can be 
seen, however, at the British Museum and the Institute of Historical 
Research in London. 

In a letter to me, the Director of the New York Historical Society 
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describes Mr. Weed as the only collector of « bottle tickets ' in America — 
so far as he is aware. American-made specimens seem very rare, but I notice 
one in the Spalding Collection of early American silver, dating from about 
1780, and possibly by Thomas Hammersley. It is of rectangular form 
with curved sides, and edged with a cable moulding (see p. 79 of the 
catalogue of the collection by E. J. Hipkiss, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
1943). 

1933 dent, Herbert c. Wine, Spirit and Sauce Labels of the 18th and i 9 th 
Centuries, (4X0) Norwich, 1933, pp. [vi] -{- ir. 

Until the publication of the present work, this little book of nine pages of 
text, six plates and a frontispiece was the only work dealing exclusively with 
labels. The subject is treated in a most cursory manner and the only names 
explained at any length are Bronte, Calcavella and Methuen. 

The six plates show, in all, 1 19 labels, so that a good idea of the varying 
designs can be obtained. Plate II consists of 1 8 labels which are duly described 
on the facing page eleven, but in the plate the numbering after 9 is wrong as 
there is no number 10. This should be corrected in reading the descriptions. 
In a letter to The Antique Collector, June 1935, pp. 160-161, Major Dent 
added a note on the Battersea labels of Ravenet, and especially on a set of ten 
bought by him the previous year. 

Practically the whole of the Dent Collection is now included in that of 
Herbert W. Hollebone. 

1933 [anonymous] 'Old silver bottle-labels', The Wine and Spirit Trade Record, 
June 14th, 1933, p. 746. 

This is taken from a previous article in The Bazaar and was suggested by 
the exhibition at Vintners' Hall, which was opened in the following 
week. 

1933 berry, francis (Hon. Organizer). Wine Trade Loan Exhibition of Drink- 
ing Vessels: also Books and Documents, Vintners' Hall, London, June-July 
>933- 

No. r88, p. S3, is described as 'Part of the Anderson Collection of 
Decanter labels and Necklets'. Some 200 examples were shown, the names 
of 66 being given. 

1941 ruggles-brise, s. 'Wines and wine-labels', Country Life, August 
8th, 1941, pp. 244, 24r. 

Some little correspondence followed this article. On September 12th, 
1 94 1, Major Jarvis asked about gin labels, and on September 19th the late 
E. Alfred Jones added a note on designs for wine-labels by Thomas Stothard. 
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1941 RUggles-brise, s. 'Wines and Wine-labels' [I]. Paper No. 19, read 
before the Circle of Glass Collectors, September 8th, 1941. 

•Wines and Wine-labels' [II]. Paper No. 21, read before the Circle of 
Glass Collectors, October 22nd, 1941. 

The Papers are circulated only among members of the Circle. The above 
contain, however, practically the same matter as in the articles published 
in Country Life in 1941 and 1942. 

1942 RUggles-brise, s. 'Wines and wine-labels— II ' , Country Life, January 
23rd, 1942, pp. 164, i6 s . J 

1942 ruggles-brise, s. 'Sauces and sauce-labels', Country Life Tune 19th 
1942, pp. 1186, 1187. 

1946 Simon, andre L. « Wine-labels ' , Wine and Food, No. 49, Spring 1946 
This article includes a list of 'elusive names' of which I was seeking an 
interpretation. Several answers were received and are incorporated in the 
present work. 

1946 ruggles-brise, s. 'The Fred<=. J. Anderson Collection of Wine Labels', 
Ridley's Wine and Spirit Trade Circular, November 16th, 1946, pp. 760-766! 

This fine collection of over 800 labels now belongs to Mr. F. St. Kevin 
Anderson, son of the late Mr. F. J. Anderson. The article contains four 
illustrations showing in all eighty specimens of varying types and materials. 
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